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We request our Northrop Loom 
Customers to look for this name 
which will guarantee the high quality 
of the drop wires 
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THINK OF WAR, BUT DO 
NOT FORGET BUSINESS 


The wise military leader 
maintains his lines of com- 
munication at all costs. Up- 
on these lines depends the 
very life of his army. Cut 
these lines and disaster is 
present. Even in the most 
successful campaigns the lines 
of communication are always 
given first consideration and 
no move forward is made 
without planning how the 
communication lines are to be 
organized. We are all fa- 
miliar with the requirement 
of 12 men back of the lines 
for every man in the trenches. 


Twelve to one is a goodly 
ratio. 
Every business depends 


largely on “good will.” Cut 
off the good will of any busi- 
ness and that business is 
dead. Cut the communication 
lines of an army and it is 
dead. If it is good tactics 
for the army to have twelve 
men maintaining the commun- 
ication lines where one man 
is fighting. it is good busi- 
ness to double efforts to build 
good will. If the army plans 
first the communication lines 
before advancing even under 
the most advantageous con- 
ditions it is good business to 
plan to maintain good will 
even when shops are filled 
with orders. 

Good will rests on acquain- 
tance and trade friendships. 
These are maintained only by 
constant friendly messages. 
These friendly messages are 
most easily and cheaply sent 
from producer to customer 
through the advertising pages 
of the trade magazine reach- 
ing the consumers. 

CoTTon reaches the cotton 
textile field. Its reputation is 
good and it can help you build 
good will. The company stop- 
ping its advertising or not 
starting a campaign because 
of a rush of orders stands in 
grave danger of having its 
line of communication cut, 
not so much by a hostile force 
as by neglect. 
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ADVERTISING AS A BUSI- 
NESS BUILDER. 


The advertising manager for: 
one of the largest manufac-, 
turers in the country, the Car- 
negie Steel Company  says,: 
“Technical advertising is not, 
so much a business getter as 
a husiness builder.” Tech-: 
nical advertising cannot be" 
judged as to value by counting 
the number of returns that 
come into the home office. 

Most advertisers fail to ree- 
ognize that there are different 
types of copy. Copy that 
builds business and copy de- 
signed to produce returns or 
inquiries. 
difference hetween these two 
types as there is hetween a 
building erected to be used for 
religious purposes and one de- 
signed for manufacturing pur- 
poses. 

CoTToN with the right kind 
of copy can be made an in- 
quiry producer or a business 
builder. Corton is bought by 
the men buying the cotton in- 
dustry equipment. The men 


who want to know about the’: 
them - 


things that will help 
produce more and better tex- 


There is as wide a 


tiles at the same or a:less cost ° 


subscribe to Corron. Plan’ 
your advertising to do the 
work you want it to do. Then: 
use CoTTON to carry your mes- 
sage. 

* * * 


ADVERTISING COSTS. 


high 
when the 


Advertising 
with companies 
route from the seller to the 
buyer is roundalout. Adver- 
tisers taking the direct route, 
the main line, never have oc- 
casion to complain, 

CoTTon offers you the direct 
route from your factory to the 


costs are 


consumer of your wares. It is 
the “main line” from your 
plant to the eotton textile 


manufacturers. A train starts 
every month. Your sales talk 
should have regular reserva- 
tions and reservations in full 
keeping with the quality of 
the things vou have to sell. 
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The Way to 
Better Metal or 
W ood Protection 


There is one way to get this 
better protection. That is to 
specify 


DIXON’S 
Silica BAIN T RUDOLPH J. SHUTTING Co, “MATTANOOGA 


Graphite 


[It is a most tenacious, water-repelling 
paint. For the protection of steel, iron, 
wood or any surface exposed to attacks 
of acids, alkalies, gases or weather there 
is none better. 

Made in first quality Only for over fifty 
Years. Send for Booklet No. 34-B telling 
more about how you can get this better 
protection. 

Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


on Established 1827. DOG 























RAWHIDE LOOM PICKERS 





are made from buffalo hides of 
the best quality it is possible to 
' procure. We have the first 

Home Officeand Plant Mo. 1 ! =e selection from the stock of one 
MONTICELLO, GEORGIA. | —4 of the largest and best curers 
in the world and are confident 
that the hide quality of our 
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pickers cannot be surpassed. 


Hunt Coupling ready for use. 
You simply twist this coupling which twists up the strands 
of the rope. An internal lock in the coupling holds the 


rope to the shorter length. 
Write for descriptive Catalog W-15-1. 
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In Which Class Are You? 





Only 108 people in the United States out of 1,000 save 


anything each year. Note the following list: 


United States ..... 108 out of every 1,000 save something 
England ......... 317 out of every 1,000 save something 
Germany ......... 346 out of every 1,000 save something 
OE e.cscan's o's 397 out of every 1,000 save something 
Switzerland ...... 544 out of every 1,000 save something 


The average yearly saving of each person in the United 
States is $49.60, while the average in Switzerland is $117.00, 
yet Switzerland is practically nothing but the tops of moun- 
tains, while ours is the richest Jarge country in the world. 

In the United States only three men out of each 100 
dies leaving an estate of $10,000 or over, and only 15 more 
leave an estate of over $2,000; 82 men out of every 100 die 
leaving no income-producing estate, and 35 widows out of 
each 100 are left in absolute want and must largely depend 
upon charity to live. 

James J. Hill said: “Are you able to save money? If 
not drop out; you will lose—you may think not, but you will 
The seed of success is not in you.” 
“Save your money and thrive, or 


lose as sure as you live. 
Andrew Jackson said: 
pay the price in poverty and disgrace.” 

Our people are the greatest producers of wealth in the 
world, but the average man is not a saver. He thinks he 
wants to keep his money where he can spend it if he needs 
to, and then proceeds to find the need. Result—the few 
who save get what the many produce; 108 out of each 1,000 
are rich or well to do, and 892 are poor because they spend 
all they earn. This ratio of saving and spending cannot 
continue indefinitely. President Wilson and his advisors 
know this as well as you know it, and they are undertaking 
to change this condition. They offer every person an equal 
opportunity to get into the thrifty class by the simplest 
and easiest method ever devised. 

War savings stamps pay the highest rate of interest 
(4.27 per eent) of any government security—the next high- 
est rate paid is 4.25 per cent, on the third Liberty Loan 
bonds. 
time plus the interest, so having the stamps in the house is 


The government will buy the stamps back at anv 


just like having money in the house, only that the stamps 
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draw interest. A man who owns even one $5 stamp is doing 
in a limited way just what the large investor does—he is 
making his money work for him by earning interest. We 
plow a field one furrow at a time; most of us must save 
one dollar at a time, and if we wait until we have aceumu- 
lated a large amount we die in the class of the 82 out of 
every 100, eare of our loved ones. 


This is putting the purchase of war savings stamps on a 


leaving nothing to take 
purely business basis. Unless absolutely poverty stricken, no 
man ean be a patriotic citizen and not respond to his gov- 
ernment’s call for money with which to carry on this war. 
If a man must put himself in that class and not have his 
name on the “honor roll,” but any mat. 
who is not so poverty stricken but what he could buy one 
or more savings stamps, and who out of selfishness either 
spends his money for things he could get along without or 


he is unfortunate, 


invests all of his money otherwise because a mortgage or 
some other investment shows a higher rate of interest, is 
not responding to the eall of his government and his own 
conscience, and the esteem in which his friends and neigh- 
bors will regard his patriotism will be the price he will have 
to pay for his action. 

Our government asks that an average of $20 each for 
every man, woman and child be invested this year in war 
savings stamps. Every man knows how members 
there are in his family—if four, then his duty is $80; if 
eight, his duty is $160. 

Are you doing your duty, Mr. Reader? 


many 


You know your 
duty to your country—to your family—to yourself. Are 
you doing it? 


Build to Resist Fire. 





From time to time the question of fire resisting roofing, 
particularly for mill village cottages, has been discussed in 
CoTtTon’s columns. However, the numerous fires which have 
occurred in various sections of the country, and among 
various types of wooden buildings, have shown conclusively 
the fallacy of the principle of constructing buildings, par- 
ticularly those to be located in close proximity to each other, 
of wood. 


It has frequently been claimed that it was necessary to 
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build operatives cottages of wood in order to eliminate ex- 
cess cost in this construction, so that the rent for the cottage 
A little thought will 


could be merely nominal in amount. 
Stueco 


prove that such elaims are not entirely justified. 
construction, when built up with high grade cement mortar, 
has time and again proven its effectiveness in the prevention 


or spread of a fire; it offers a possibility of insulation 


against cold and heat that cannot be obtained through the 
medium of wooden walls; and furthermore, work of this 
character can be produced quite rapidly, and ean be done in 


quantities at a moderate cost. 
In England, where great consideration has been paid 
to the protection of lives and living conditions of the men 


engaged in its industries, consideration has always been 


given only to the structure which would provide safety in 


a high degree. It is for this reason the so-called English 


community houses have sucli a solid appearance as ¢com- 
pared with houses for similar occupancy in many American 


manufacturing villages. 

Undoubtedly it would be well worth while when planning 
to build either new mill villages, or additions to present 
mill villages, to take into consideration, and secure figures 
upon, buildings that are fire resisting in so far as any mod- 
erate exposure is concerned, not only in the roof construc- 


tion, but also in the side walls. In preparing these figures 


it might also be well to bear in mind not only the greater 


safety, but also the cost of upkeep and the wearing quali- 


ties of construction of this character. 
. 


Shipments by Parcel Post—A Caution. 


The War Trade Board has called attention to shipments 
of goods on the conserved list whicli are being sent out of 
this country by parcel post. In many cases this is done, 
in the ease of small shipments, by persons who are igno- 
rant of the President’s Proclamations concerning exports 
and who do not realize that in shipping goods by parcel 
post without first securing an export license they are vio- 
lating tlie law and subjecting themselves to the penalty in- 
volved as noted in Section 2 of the Espionage Act (Ap- 
proved June 15, 1917) which reads as follows: 


‘Any person who shall export, ship, or take out, 

or deliver, or attempt to deliver for export, shipment, 

or taking out, any article in violation of the title, 

or of any regulation or order made hereunder, shall be 

fined not more than $10,000, or if a natural person, 
imprisoned for not more than two years, or both; and 
any article so delivered or exported, shipped, or taken 
out, or so attempted to be delivered or exported, 
shipped, or taken out, shall be seized and forfeited to 
the United States and any officer, director, or agent 

of a corporation who participates in any such violation 

shall be liable to like fine or imprisonment, or both.’’ 

It has also been brought to the attention of the Board 
that in addition to this elass of shipment, there are also 
shipments being made by firms who are well aware of tlie 
provisions of the Espionage Act and who are deliberately 
shipping by parcel post with intent to evade the law. The 
attention of these persons and firms is especially called to 
the law in order that it may be brought home to them the 
possible penalty to which they are subjecting themselves. 
Only recently a firm in New York was indicted for export- 
ing goods without a license and, on pleading guilty, was sen- 


tenced to pay a fine. 
The procedure in obtaining an export license is well 
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known to most commercial houses, and to any individual 
who is not, aware of the requirements, attention is called to 
tlie fact that they may apply for license at the Bureau of 
Exports, 1435 K St., N.W., Washington, D. C., or at any 
of the branches of the Bureau. 


At the Request of the Government. 


Owing to the enormous inerease of government war work, 
the governmental departments at Washington are being 
flooded with letters of inquiry on every conceivable subject 
concerning the war, and it has been found a physical impos- 
sibility for the clerks, though they number an army in them- 
selves, to give many of these letters proper attention and 
reply. There is published daily at Washington, under au- 
thority of and by direction of the President, a government 
newspaper—Tlie Official U. S. Bulletin. This newspaper 
prints every day all of the more important rulings, de- 
cisions, regulations, proclamations, orders, ete., as they are 
promulgated by the several departments and the many spe- 
cial committees and agencies now in operation at the Na- 
tional Capital. This official journal is posted daily in every 
postoffice in the United States, more than 56,000 in number, 
and may also be found on file at all libraries, boards of 


trade and chambers of commerce, the offices of mayors, gov- 


ernors, and other federal officials. By consulting these files 


most questions will be found readily answered; there will 
be little necessity for letter writing; the unnecessary con- 
gestion of the mails will be appreciably relieved; the rail- 
roads will be called upon to move fewer correspondence 
sacks, and the mass of business that is piling up in the 
government departments will be eased considerably. Hun- 
dreds of clerks, now answering correspondence will be en- 
abled to give their time to essentially important war work, 
and a fundamentally patriotic service will have been per- 


formed by the publie. 


Statement. 


management, circulation, etc., required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, of COTTON, published monthly at 


\tlanta and Dalton, Ga., for April 1, 1918. 

State of Georgia, County of Fulton, ss, 

Refore me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county 

aforesaid personally appeared O. A Sharpless, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the General 
Manager of CUTTON, and that the following is, to the best of his 
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ete. of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
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and other security 
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Cotton Mill Profits 


BY L. W. SCHMIDT: 


The war, by unsettling the economic equilibrium of the 
¢ountry, has played havoe with prices at home and abroad, 
and, in doing so, has made it exceedingly difficult for the 
manufacturer to keep as exact a balance between manu- 
facturing cost and selling price as it was possible to do 
during peace times. Notwithstanding this somewhat diffi- 
cult situation, it seems that most of the cotton mills of this 
country have been running during the last year at least on 
an average profit margin similar to that generally thought 
to be “safe” in normal times. 

It is, of course, extremely difficult to secure information 
sufficiently complete and detailed to make an analysis of the 
approximate cost of manufacture in so large an industry as 
the American cotton industry. Of the many cotton mills of 
all deseription operating in this country, only a few pub- 
lish regular records of their earnings, and the material to be 
obtained by reading these reports is not representative of 
the industy as a whole. On the other hand, it seems, just 
now, of more importance than ever to gain some knowledge 
of the essential facts governing the earnings of the cotton 
industry during the war. It will be of more than ordinary 
interest to know how much of the income of the industry 
was paid in normal times for wages, how much was taken 
up by the purchase of materials and how mueli finally was 
left to the manufacturer as a margin of profit to cover his 
overhead and other expenses, including his own profit, or 
the profits of his stockliolders. It will then be nezessary to 
find out to what extent the war has influenced the different 
factors of production and how far the changes, if any, have 
affected the profit margin. 

To make such an analysis several ways are open. The 
most effective, that of a study of the conditions in each fac- 
tory, is, of course, impossible for the individual. The sec- 
ond, not quite as certain, but nevertheless reasonably re- 
liable, is that of testing the situation on the basis of the fig- 
ures published by the United States Government, as, for 
instance, the average price of cotton goods exported during 
each month, the wage movement and others. An analysis 
made on the strength of these figures has the additional ad- 
vantage that it can be carried out on the basis of a national 
average, which if not fitting in each individual ease, certainly 
The lat- 


ter way is selected for the purpose of the following study: 


is more representative of the industry as a whole. 


WHAT IS A FAIR PROFIT IN THE COTTON INDUSTRY? 
During the year 1914 it was established that the Ameri- 
ean eotton goods industry, excluding small wares, had a total 
production valued at $689,776,000. To produce this mer- 
chandise had cost the industry $149,598,000 for wages and 
$437,279,000 for materials. 
moneys paid out for services, and the cost of materials 


Wages in this case includes all 


eovers not only the actual material used for manufacturing, 
but also fuel, rent of power and heat, mill supplies and econ- 
tainers. The actual cost to the manufacturer of all manu- 
factures sold by the cotton industry during 1914, therefore, 
was $586,877,000, leaving $102,899,000 as a profit margin. 
On a percentage basis this means that of $100 worth of 
goods sold $21 went to the laborer, $63 were paid for mate- 


rials and general supplies and $16 finally were left to the 


the cotton industry is concerned during the last vear- 





manufacturer, to take care of all the remaining expenses, 
including his own and his stockholders’ remuneration. 

It seems, therefore, that most cotton manufacturers in 
this country have thought 16 per cent. to constitute a fair 
profit margin. Starting from the presumption that the cost 
and profit percentages, as obtained by an analysis of the 
census figures, are approximately correct, it is now possibk 
to see how far the last year has changed the situation. 

It will at first be necessary to find out to what extent 
changes have taken place in the price of manufactured cot- 
ton goods. The United States Department of Foreign and 
Domestie Commerce lists the monthly average export prices 
of ducks, unbleached cloth, bleached cloth and eolored cloth. 
Drawing the average of the four, it appears that a given 
quantity of cotton goods of that description that could be 
bought on January Ist, 1917, at the rate of $10.00, during 
March could only be bought for $10.90. It costs $10.60 dur- 
ing April, $11.00 during May, $11:80 during June, $11.60 
during July, $12.70 during August, $12.20 during Septem- 
ber, $12.70 during October, $13.60 during November and 


$13.30 during December. The price of manufactured cot- 


ton goods, therefore, rose during the year 1917 at t'ie rate 
of 33 per cent. 
RISE IN COST OF MATERIALS. 
It is more difficult to establish the exact cost of thie 


materials employed in the making of this imaginary quan- 
tity of cotton goods valued at $10.00 on January Ist, 1917. 
Again using the census figures as approximately correct, i 
appears that $6.30 had been paid for this item. In the fol- 
lowing no attempt has been made to estimate also the rise in 
the cost of fuel and general materials. From researches 
made by the author, it appears that this rise in cost covers 
fully 30 to 40 per cent since the beginning of 1917, and this 
is probably conservative. As to the principal material em- 
ployed, cotton, the prize of it has risen at the rate of 50 
per cent during the year 1917, according to the export av- 
erages of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Taking this rise in the cotton prices as the basis for the 
general rise in the cost of materials, it seems that to make 
a quantity of cotton goods as described, it needed $7.27 
worth of material during June, 1917, as compared with 
the $6.30 paid during January of the same year. The same 
quantity of materials cost $8.25 during July, $9.00 during 
August, $8.25 during September, $8.56 during October, 
$9.26 during November and $9.75 during December of 1917. 

As compared with the cost of the manufactured article. 
it appears that the percentage cost of the raw materials 
during January were 63 per cent of the factory price and 
the same during February. It sank in March owing to « 
general decline in prices to 48 per cent and remained low 
until June, when it was 61 per cent. During July and 
August 71 per cent of the factory sales price had to be 
paid for materials and 67 per cent during September and 
October; 68 per cent was paid during November and 71 
per cent finally in December. 

RISE IN COST OF LABOR. 

As to labor, this has been faring fairly well as far as 
Start- 
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ing off with the middle of thie year, there have been practi- 
‘ally continuous rises in wages, bringing the average wage 
increase in December to an average of 32 per cent above that 
of January, 1917. On $10.00 worth of cotton goods at the 
prices of January, 1917, there had to be paid approximately 
2.10 for wages during that month. To make the same quan- 
tity of goods during February it cost $2.12 in wages and the 
same in April after a small rise to $2.14 during March. Dur- 
ing May $2.20 liad to be paid for wages and $2.31 during 
The same wage seale governed production during 
August- Dur- 
October, $2.56 

The propor- 


June. 
July, followed by a short decline to $2.23 in 
ing September $2.37 was paid, $2.39 during 
during November and $2.77 during December. 
tionate cost of labor on the total job was lowest during Au- 
gust with 18 per cent; it was 20 per cent during April, May, 
October, November and December; 21 per cent during Jan- 
uary, March, June, July and September, and 22 per cent 
during February. 

Adding the cost of materials and labor, there has been a 
continual increase in the cost of manufacturing with the 
exception of the tliree months, March, April and May, when 
it was lower than the $8.40 to be charged to manufacturing 
cost in January, 1917. It was $9.58 in June, $10.56 in July, 
$11.28 in August, $10.26 in September, $10.95 in October, 
$11.82 during November and $12.34 during December. In 
July, 1917, therefore, the actual cost of making the goods in 
question was already higher than the price charged during 
January of the same year. 4 

It has been shown already that there has been a corre- 
sponding inerease in the price of many of the leading cotton 
manufactures made in this country. This increase, how- 
ever, has been rather irregular, and if the figures used can 
be trusted, it has given to the industry good profits during a 
short while, making them exceedingly low for the rest of the 
year. Taking month by month, it is shown that the manu- 
facturer’s profit margin to be had from the sale of $10.00 
worth of cotton goods at prices of January, 1917, was $1.60 
during that month. It rose to double that figure during 
Marcli and April and declined from them in three rapid 
drops to $2.68 in May, $2.22 during June and $1.04 during 
July. From then it rose again to $1.58 during September, 
$1.75 during October, and $1.78 during November. During 
December the profit margin suddenly seems to have broken 
down entirely, as it shows only 96 cents for this month. 
The percentage profit margin during each month of the year 
was as follows: January 16 per cent, February 15 per cent, 
March 31 per cent, April 30 per cent, May 26 per cent, June 
18 per cent, July 8 per cent, August 11 per cent, September 
12 per cent, October 13 per cent, November 12 per cent and 
December 9 per cent. At a glance there seems to be fairly 
large differences between the profits made during the months 
of March, April and May, as compared with the other 
months of the year. The principal cause seems to be a de- 
cline in the price of the principal raw material which was 
not equalized fully by a corresponding decline in the price 
of thie exported goods. At an average the profit margin 
during the year 1917 was 16 per cent or that generally 
secured by the industry in normal years. The industry, 
therefore, had not been making excessive profits on its sales. 

SECOND HALF YEAR BROUGHT ONLY SMALL PROFITS. 

The situation, however, is less satisfactory from the point 
of view of the cotton industry when only the last six months 
From July, 1917, 


of the year are taken into consideration. 
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to the end of December of the same year, wages rose from 
$10.56 to $12.34 on a unit of merchandising, costing $11.60 
in July and $13.30 during December. During the same 
period the price of the materials used in making the goods 
in question rose from $8.25 to $9.57, with the result that 
the manufacturer’s profit margin has decreased consider- 
ably. At an average it was $1.42, or slightly below 11 per 
cent of the factory price. 

This is a situation which demands the close attention of 
all those interested in the cotton industry of the country. 
No industry can afford today to run below a sound profit 
margin, and any attempt to cut profits must invariably lead 
to disaster. With the prices for all the necessities of life 
still rising rapidly, one can hardly think that thie wage de- 
mands of labor have come to a standstill and tie industry 
may have to face more increases in the cost of the labor 
factor alone. Also, the prices of general supplies and coi- 
ton have remained on a high level. The manufacturer there- 
fore has to look out for his profit margin so that he does not 
suddenly find that he has been selling too cheaply and has 
not made a sufficiently large profit to cover both his general 
expenses and the income his capital should deriv< from the 
work. 

The present occasion is not an easy one to deai with. 
It is one which interests the industry, the investor and the 
nation as a whole. The industry sliould be run on sound 
and conservative lines, so that it can guarantee a living to 
those employed in and by it. 





A Warning. 





An experiment recently made by Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories demonstrated the undesirability of adding calcium 
chloride to the soda solution of hand fire extinguishers. 
Calcium chloride when added to water in fire pails, barrels, 
ete., is an effective agent for reducing the freezing point. 
The normal charge of the soda and acid hand fire ex- 
tinguisher, however, has sodium bicarbonate in solution. 
The addition of ealcium chloride to this soda solution at 
once results in a reaction producing calcium carbonate, an 
insoluble, carbon dioxide gas and salt in solution. 

In the experiment referred to, 5 pounds of calcium 
chloride were addd to the normal soda solution and an at- 
tempt made to discharge the extinguisher. The reaction 
of the sulphurie acid with the salt solution and the calcium 
carbonate precipitate was not sufficiently rapid to build 
up pressure within the extinguisher, the indicator of a 
pressure gage connected to the cap remaining at zero 
through a period of over 90 seconds while the liquid eon- 
tents were draining through the hose. 

The lesson from this experiment obviously is—do not 
add calcium chloride to the bicarbonate of soda solution 
of a fire extinguisher. To do so renders the extinguisher 
inoperative. 





The advantages of possessing a masterful mind are 
frequently expressed in the ability to absorb and utilize 
ideas and suggestions of others. One of Nature’s anomalies 
is that she rarely makes creative minds executive. The 
successful utilization of a second-hand idea gives it eur- 
reney—provides the vehicle of expression needed to make 
it kinetic. Therefore, read much and critically; listen much 
and thoughtfully; do much and thoroughly. 
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Georgia Manuacfturer’s Association 


The third annual meeting of the Georgia Manufacturers’ 
Association was called to order at 10:00 A. M. on the 10th 
day of April, in the sun parlor of the Bon Air Hotel, 
Augusta, Georgia, by President T. K. Glenn. About a 
hundred delegates were present and evinced much interest in 
the proceedings. 

Dr. Howard Cree, of Augusta, pronounced the invoca- 
tion and was followed by Dr. James R. Littleton, mayor of 
Augusta, who delivered an address of welcome in behalf 
of the city. W. J. Pierpont, of Savannah, responded. 
President Glenn then ealled upon Col. J. Rice Smith, who 
welcomed the delegates in behalf of the manufacturers of 
Augusta, in the happy vein peculiar to this popular member. 
W. W. Horne, of Atlanta, responded, and then came 

The President’s Address 
by President Thomas K. Glenn, of Atlanta, who spoke in 
part as follows: 

“We have come together here today for the purpose of 


here and now to thank the Secretary, the Treasurer and 
the members of the Board of Directors for the great amount 
of labor and time which they have given to the affairs of 
your association and the very cheerful way in which it has 
been done. 

“T wish to refer briefly to some of the things which have 
appeared in the report which I had the honor to make to 
you last year and emphasize them again at this time. | 
refer specially to labor conditions. 
unrest than this country has ever seen. 
of all of this will be, no one ean tell, and I will not attempt 
Someone has said that ‘age is not a time 
The older I grow the more I 


There is more labor 
What the outcome 


a discussion of it. 
of life but a state of mind.’ 
am convinced that this is true, and it does seem to me that 
all of the perplexing questions can be satisfactorily settled 
if we begin to look at them in the right way. I must con- 
fess that there has been, and is now, a feeling on both the 
part of the employer and the employee that has not been at 





Soon THEY WERE 


reviewing the work that has been done in the third year of 
your association and to plan for the future. The reports 
of your Secretary and your Treasurer will give you all of 
this information in detail and it is not necessary for me 
to say anything further about these features. 
“Necessarily the activities of your association have been 
very much interfered with on account of the abnormal con- 
ditions prevailing all over the country, due to the world 
wide war, but the country is gradually settling down to a 
war basis and we hope the association will be of more bene- 
fit to you in the coming year than it has been in the past. 
“Your Secretary has been very active in the discharge of 
his duties and the work that he has done has been of a very 
high order, as has been evidenced by the many beneficial 
results attained. Your Directors have been in constant 
session and have had to deal with many perplexing situa- 
tions. I am sure that it is only by their constant effort 
that this association ean be successful and I desire right 


Fintep WitH BarBECUED LAMB, PORK AND “BULL”, JuDGE HAMMOND FURNISHING THE LATTER. 


all helpful in attempting a solution of the problem. 
“There is no good reason why all in this country of ours 
should not live in peace and be prosperous and happy. 
Your association can do much to this end, and I want to 
ask each member if he has not already done so, to begin at 
once and look at this question in the right kind of way. 
Get yourself in the right frame of mind and begin at once. 
If we do not anticipate this, it will come upon us when we 
are not prepared, then it will be the same old story. Are 
we dealing fairly with those who are at work with us? 
Are we mindful of the rights of others—their physical 
welfare and their happiness? There is something more than 
food, shelter and clothing involved in this proposition, but, 
in addition, are we giving to others the place to which they 
are entitled, and which they have a right to expect? Do 
you ever bring your men together and have a heart to heart 
talk with them, and try to help them in whatever way you 


ean? Do you try to get their viewpoint? Do you take 
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the time to understand their troubles and try and show them 


the way out? Do you believe in them and want them to 


succeed ? 

“Now, gentlemen, there is, in my opinion, only one way 
out of this, and unless we take that way, the results are 
going to be disastrous. We will have to give of ourselves 
freely and fully, taking infinite pains and trouble to do for 
our employees what no one else can do for us. If you do 
not do this, someone else will, and in a way that you would 
not like. Let each one right now begin in his own way, 
with his own men, along the lines suggested and see what 
the outeome will be. I have heard of some marvelous re- 
sults where men have been working with these ideas in 


view, and I have reason to believe that much good ean be 


PRESIDENT THomas K. GLENN. 


done if proper effort is put forward. This plan ean not 
fail to meet with any but a hearty response from our co- 
workers. To put it in a nut shell, are we endeavoring with 
our own co-workers to discharge the obligation which we 
owe to God and to humanity? 

“Gentlemen, these are very vital things with us today, 


You 


all know tlhiere has been a great exodus of negroes from this 


I expect the most vital things we are concerned with. 
country. I am not speaking for anybody else but myself, 
and I don’t know that your views will coincide with mine 
at all, but I want to make this confession to vou, gentle- 
men, that the negro has not been treated right, so far as I 
I have not given him the 
that he should had; I 

him that he should have had, and being de- 
prived of him is what has brought it all forcibly to me, and 


know and have had experience. 


opportunity t! have have not given 


the attention 


I have no doubt but that that same thing applies all along 
the line with our other workers and co-workers in our in- 
dustry. 

“This problem is one of edueation, and the man tbat 
does not approach it in that way today, is going to iind 
that sooner or later he will be deprived of something thiat 
he thinks he ought to have. As I stated just now, we wave 


vot to give of ourselves, our time and our n oney, to edu- 
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eate, to uplift, to bring in close sympathy and harmony 
with us the people with whom we are working. We must 
feel for them, and think for them, and in just the same 
way must they feel and think for us. I know a great many 
people take a very pessimistic view of the labor conditions 
in this country, but I do not at all. If the people of the 
country will realize and recognize the obligation that they 
owe to those with whom they are working, I don’t see that 
there is any reason for any alarm or pessimism. 

Perhaps 


“Gentlemen, I felt impelled to say that much. 
I am a little bit extreme in my views, but I have been think- 
ing very deeply and very conscientiously along these lines 
for a number of years, and I am frank to say to you that 
thiat is the only way that I see out of this problem that we 


are now faced with.” 

After urging the membership present to use every en- 
deavor to secure new members from among the many Geor- 
gia manufacturers who are not now cooperating, President 
Glenn continued : 


“T want to say right here that perhaps at no time in 


SecRETARY Epwarp A. KIMBALL. 


the history of our country has the wisdom and the foree 
of the different Associations of various kinds been so evi- 
These Associations have been instrumental in further- 
refer 


dent. 
ing the needs of this country, for the past year. I 
to one especially, the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
which is composed of sundry iron and steel industrial plants 
of the United States. For a number of years that Associa- 
tion went along perhaps in the way we are going, gradually 
growing, but during the past two years I eannot conceive 
how this Government of ours could possibly have correlated 
the industrial forces in that particular line without the aid 
of that Association. It has now something more than 1000 
members, and that 1000 members selected four or five gen- 
tlemen to go to the Government and present to the Govern- 
ment all of the vital foree that they represented, and to 
say to the Government that they were at its service. Instead 
of having to deal with so many, just those four or five men 


presented the whole foree of them all to the service of the 
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Government. 


rendered if it had been necessary to consult each one of 
that 1000 members, without much delay and inconvenience. 
I know some Associations in Georgia that have been in- 


strumental in doing the same thing. 


“While some of us may have an idea thiat having Associa- 
welfare, 
at the same time, if we go along and build wisely and well, 
there can’t help but come to us in the end a reward that 
So 'et’s 


tions and getting together are not so vital to our 


will be most pleasant and extremely gratifying. 
go along with the work that we have in liand, welding to- 
gether the various and sundry interests of this, the greatest 
state of the South, and in the end you will be more than 
glad to say that we were at the first two or three meetings 
as charter members of this Association. 

“T am very glad indeed to see that our National Govern- 
ment seems to be interested in helping our foreign trades 
relation, and further that the large financial interests of 


this country are providing avenues through which we may 
find the financial 
products, and which 


reach’ out and assistance necessary in 


marketing our we have heretofore 





ATTORNEY LEE M. JorDAN (EXPERT GOLFER). 
lacked. 


after this war is over, if we only take advaniage of it. 


There is going to be a great opportunity for us 


“And now in conelusion, I want to thank you for the 
honor which you have"paid me in allowing me to remain 
at the head of your’association and to hope that another 
year we may realize some of the many things we have wished 
for—that our country will be at peace with all of the other 
nations of the world; and that our manufacturing industries 
and their employees will be peaceful, prosperous and 
happy.” 

Then followed the reports of the secretary and the 
treasurer, which were approved. 

President Glenn then asked Attorney Jordan to outline 


In 


the course of these remarks Mr. Jordan mentioned several 


some of the work of the past year in his department. 


measures now pending and said in part: 


“There is a Bill pending known as the anti-injunetion 
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Bill, and from present indications it is a Bill around which 
organized labor will center its most strenuous efforts at 
the next session of the Legislature. It is radical, extreme 
and far-reaching in its effects, practically taking away from 
the courts the power of temporary control of labor disputes. 
According to my old law-school notions, and as I under- 
stand equitable principles, it will be an annihilation of those 
I think it is to the interest of every individual 


member of this Association, and every individual whether 


principles. 


he is a member of any Association or not, who has an indus- 
trial enterprise which makes it necessary for him to employ 
labor in any considerable quantity, to thoroughly digest 
the provisions of this measure, become familiar with it, and 





TREASURER Henry E. WaTKINS (NOTABLE AS A (OLE 
Score-KEEPER ). 


from a purely selfishi standpoint interest himself in it. I 
think further that it is the duty of every man, who has 
the interests of society at heart, to use whatever efforts he 
may be able to use to see that the established order of things 
is preserved. I cannot possibly see any good from any 
such measure as that except to encourage organized labor 
in what I consider one of its most unreasonable demands. 
I say that in full accord with the expressions of our Presi- 
dent, for I think our efforts ought to be directed towards 
co-operation rather than antagonism. At the same time I 
think it is necessary to draw the line somewhere.” 

In the course of an open forum discussion which fol- 
lowed W. A. Mealor, of Gainesville, Ga., in commenting on 
some remarks made by President Glenn, said: 

The suggestion you haye made, with reference to looking 
into labor conditions and getting closer to those with whom 
we are associated every day in various capacities, is one of 


decided moment. I think every man employing labor, more 
or less skilled, will realize that there is no such thing as 
an apprentice now in vogue, as it was to a great extent 
years ago. There is no such thing as getting apprentices for 


a specific trade, to serve for a specific trade, as it is termed. 
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Those of you in the same business in which I am engaged 
realize that to some extent. We also realize that the making 
of these men, and perfecting them in lines of efficiency in 
which we have to use them, is a problem, and a very serious 
one. It seems to me that the solution lies with the sug- 
gestion, which you have so fittingly made, that we give it 
closer attention by personal contact, and that will lead to 
that other and one solution of it—education. Recent de- 
velopments on the part of the War Department have re- 
vealed the fact that a very large percentage of men con- 
scripted into the army, American born, are unable to read 
and write. And it has brought up, I understand from 
the news reports, the subject for the attention of the De- 
partment of the Interior, looking towards relief in that 
direction. 

What the Government proposes to do I don’t know, 
but there is a definite thing for us to do, possibly not as 


an Association, but as individuals. If it is done as indi- 


Lerr To Rieut, Harotp Lams, PRESIDENT OF THE UNION 
Mre. Co., Unton Pornt, Ga., anp T. J. O'Leary, A Drrec- 
TOR OF THE JOHN P. Kino Mituxs, Aveusta, Ga. 

viduals it will mean that the Association as an organization 
of men, who are, necessarily, on account of the line of 
business we are in, employing labor, thinks it necessary to 
give attention to those men who have to do the definite work 
in our various establishments. A recent measure of Con- 
gress known as the Smith-Hughes fund, specifies this fund 
for industrial training, and investigation on the part of 
their inspectors has revealed that industrial educatior is 
sadly lacking. We have the various technical schools over 
the country that give to a man technical training, but that 
within itself is not within the reach of those with whom we 
have to do, and it is necessary for the state of Georgia to 
make a start now, and I mean now, to ameliorate this con- 
dition. The extent of ignorance in the state of Georgia is 
appalling, and one of great moment, and it is a matte: that, 
if the state falls down, and fails to take hold of, that it is 
only a question of time when the federal governmmeni will 
take hold of it, and, when that is done, it will be done with 
some degree of efficiency. 

The publie school system of this state is in a measure 
controlled by politica] preferment. It is a sad state of 
affairs. The old line of teaching of a boy or girl is obsolete, 
and they are cramming into them things that are not neces- 
sary, and not giving them the things that are needed for 
their development, for the development of the industries of 
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the state and the social betterment of the state, so far as 
education is concerned. There are too many round pegs 


in square holes. 
There has been a spirit of antagonism between labor 


and capital in the past, and the same spirit still prevails 
to some extent. As you suggested, there is to be a revolu- 
tion, and this mighty conflict, in which the world is now 
engaged, and with all due respect to our honored President, 
his statement that “we are trying to save the world for 
democracy,” is a little too high flown for some of our peo- 
ple to understand. As some writer said in a recent issue 
of Collier’s Weekly, it might be said or it might be inti- 
mated that it is “making the world safe for the Democrats.” 
The words of the President are a little too high flown. What 
we are trying to do in this conflict is to make our liberty 
safe, and there are three essential things in the develop- 
ment, or in the well being of every human character—health, 
liberty and virtue, and if one of those things is abandoned, 
we will suffer for it. If we are counting on any one of 
them, to the exclusion of the others, we will suffer the con- 
sequences. 

I appeal to these sound thinking men to give this matter 
consideration, each in his own locality. You have schools, 
and you are developing in those schools boys and girls every 
day. It takes twenty-one years to make a man, that is, 
from a phiysical standpoint, but the way in which some of 
them are doing it, a thousand years won’t make one. We 
have got to give these boys and girls in our schools a definite 
line of training along those lines for which they are best 
fitted, and when we have done that, we have done for them 
what they could not possibly do without a great deal of 
long suffering. If we can anticipate those things, let us 
do it, so that the coming generations transmit to those who 
follow them an improvement on our ideas, and give those 
whom they are instructing more definite things than we 
with our information ean give them now. 

Some of the members possibly may know of an industrial 
school in which a definite amount of work is given to a boy 
along vocational lines, and the boy in turn is given a defi- 
nite amount of work in the manufacturing plants of thie 
city. That possibly has been done in Atlanta, maybe it has 
been done in some other large city, but the average small 
town in Georgia does not have that facility, and it is tl.e 
object of the Federal Government to give to those ecommuni- 
ties, who will comply with the requirements, an opportunity 
to give such an education to their boys and not only to 
their boys, but to their girls. If the girls are not trained 
along practical lines, future generations will suffer. We 
in our own institutions are attempting to give these girls 
training in domestie science. I think I ean truthfully say 
that any doctor will tell you that 90 per cent of the ills of 
man is due to inferior cooking and unskilled work in that 
particular line. If we can give those girls some ideas along 
definite lines, we will have done for ourselves and for then 
a very valuable service indeed. 

The boys in every town in the commonwealth of Georgia 
should be trained along lines for which they are peculiarly 
fitted. Where they are peculiarly fitted for a specific line 
of work, they should be developed along the line of those 
advantages. There is no use in trying to make a lawyer 
out of a carpenter, and vice versa. We must lay aside, 
with all due respect to the Old South, the old prejudice that 
has existed so long, that “if our dear boy got into a suit 
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of overalls, lie would be forever disgraced.” We must over- 
come that, and representing the industrial interests of Geor- 
gia, we must consider it, not only from our own selfish 
interest, but in anticipation of the future, that these boys 
are properly trained. 

With that information before us, we should endeavor 
to build, and I suggest that this matter be given due con- 
sideration, looking to an effort to so reorganize public sen- 
timent on the school system of Georgia, so as to train these 
boys and girls in a way that will give us the greatest amount 
of efficiency—not efficiency, meaning “Kultur,” spelled with 
a “K,” but for service in the lines for which they are best 
fitted, and it seems to me that this organization, recognizing 
as it does, from the reports of these high officials, the re- 
sults of efficiency, would do a very proper thing to take 
steps by which it may develop this particular line of service. 

In a discussion on the shortage of labor and the number 
of idlers to be found on the streets of many Southern cities, 
it was brought out that the vagrancy law of Georgia was 
inadequate to put such idlers to work. A resolution was, 
therefore, adopted urging city councils to reinforce such 
local laws as to repair this difficulty. 

The last address on the morning program was on 


Federal Taxes 
by Clayton B. Stiver, of Des Moines, Iowa, a former in- 
ternal revenue agent with the U. S. Treasury Department. 
Mr. Stiver spoke in part as follows: 

There is no nation in the world that ever dared to under- 
take the things 
that the U. §. 
Internal R e v- 
enue Depart- 
ment has un- 
dertaken to do 
between Octo- 
ber 3rd, 1917, 
and midnight, 
June 15, 1918. 
I am frank to 
tell you that I 
believe, when 
the report of 
the U. 8. 
Treasury is 
made, after the 
15th June 
midnight, or 
rather I might 
say after the 
30th of June 
midnight, when 
all the reven- 


of 
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ues are in and paid, the lists are made, and sent out, and 
the report of the secretary is sent out, we will most of us 
stand with our mouths open in astonishment. 


The first revenue measure that was enacted, that we hav2 
any knowledge of, was imposed by Cyrenus, King of Syria. 
It was imposed upon the Jew, and he has been opposed to 
taxation ever since. Perhaps the reason why the Jew does 
not like to pay any more taxes than is absolutely necessary 
for him to pay was be@&use for years, thousands of years, 
he paid taxes, when no other nation paid taxes. Thiose 
taxes were imposed for thousands of years as a penalty pro- 
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position. It has only been in the last few years that a tax 
has not been imposed as a penalty. 

The first revenue ever imposed by the United States in 
1792 came nearest of being a perfect taxation that the 
world had ever known up to that time. Direct taxation, I 
think, has passed so far as Federal Governments are con- 
cerned. The most equitable that I know of, I believe, is 
income taxation. I believe that the United States Govern- 
ment and the English speaking governments will formulate 
a system of taxation along the line of income that in the 
next few years will become almost ideal. 

As a diversion, I might say that one of my hobbies is, 
I am opposed to taxation on business. The instruments 
which produce that tax will bring about a dissatisfactory 
condition which cannot be overcome. It is an easy way of 
collecting taxes because the average business man has his 
records and everything to go to. It is easy for the Reve- 
nue Department to arrive at the amount of tax he is to 
pay, and it will possibly be a number of years before we 
will break away from that thing, but I want to say just 
this much, that it will always be inequitable. A simple 
little illustration is this. Suppose that you left to your 
family a life insurance of $40,000. Your widow wants to 
invest it in the institution that you have grown up with, 
in the firm where she is most likely to be courteously treated 
and which would most likely look out for her interest. It 
may earn her six per cent—$1400. Under the present in- 
come tax law, or rather under the old income tax law, she 
would have, if her husband was living, and drawing $4,000 
a year salary in that institution, no tax to pay. If she 
draws six per cent upon her investment, which you have 
left to her in the form of an ingurance policy, and the faet 
that the earnings of the corporation are taxed in their en- 
tirety, your wife and family, to whom you left your in- 
surance, would be required to pay the old one per cent, or 
the two per cent, or the six per cent, as it now stands, or 
the sixty-six per cent, if you please, upon absolutely every 
dollar of your family’s investment. Now, if that tax was 
imposed upon’ the individual, who received the income, you 
ean readily see how much more equitable it would be. I 
am in favor of a graduated tax. A flat rate tax will be 
just as inequitable as a tax on business. The man who can 
best afford to pay a tax is the man who has a large income. 
We had an Income Tax Act in the sixties. It was changed 
about 1861, and about every year until 1872, when it auto- 
The rates were higher, 





matically passed out of existence. 
tthe amount of specific exemption was lower than the 
present Income Tax Laws. There has never been any tax 
measure as high as the present excess profit tax on business. 

You have the same old income tax law you had in 1913 
in full force and effect. You have got the same old tax 
law in full foree and effect that you had in the sixties. A 
tax law is a thing that is imposed upon the people of the 
United States, and the statute of limitation does not run 
against it. If any one failed to pay his internal revenue tax 
in the sixties, and the United States Revenue Department 
ascertained that that tax is stil] due and unpaid, it may 
be recovered. 

The income tax act of 1894 was declared unconstitutional 
for the reason that it imposed a tax upon income, and the 
Constitution did not provide for anything of that kind. 
The Act of 1909 was almost identical in its nature except 
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that it said that it was an excise tax, and the Constitution 
did not say anything about excise taxes. Therefore, the 
Supreme Court of the United States said that an excise tax 
was constitutional. I might, without any reflection upon 
the Supreme Court of the United States, say that the big- 
gest reason was because we needed the revenue. In other 
words, I believe it a doubtful proposition to carry a measure 
to the Supreme Court of the United States in times of 
great stress and emergency, when our country is at stake, 
as I believe that has more to do with the opinion of the 
Supreme Court in that respect, than a violation of the Con- 
stitution. That was the only difference between the old 
excise tax law of 1909 and the old income tax law of 1894. 

Now the income tax act of 1913—people have oftimes 
asked me why it went into force and effect March “1, 1913. 
Generally the question is answered in this way, that a suffi- 
cient number of states liad not ratified the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution until it was announced by the 
Secretary of State, Honorable Philander C. Knox, on the 
28th day of February, that a sufficient number had ratified 
it, and, therefore, the income tax act went back on indi- 
viduals to March 1, 1913. Corporations submitted to that 
tax back to January 1, 1913, for the reason that the tax 
was not so very high and it was much easier for them to 
make out a return for the whole year than to split it up 
into two months and then into ten months. 

There are only thirty words in the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, but, gentle- 
men, it is more far reaching, I think, and affects business 
more than any other amendment that has ever been made 
to our Constitution. The framers of the Constitution were 
very acute to the tax proposition, and they devoted a great 
deal of time and attention to that particular feature of 
the law. They placed only three restrictions in the Con- 
stitution on the powers of Congress. Among others, you 
ean not tax exports. Prior to a year ago I heard a great 
many people wanting to know why we didn’t place a tax on 
munitions, and things of that kind, that weyt abroad. You 
eannot place a tax on those things unless you amend the 
Constitution. You ean not tax exports. The other two re- 
strictions have practically been done away with. Now the 
only restriction that is placed upon Congress in relation to 
tax matters is that they ean not tax exports. They can pass 
absolutely any kind of an income tax that they see fit to 
pass, and your only recourse is the ballot. 

The Act of 1913 and 1916, as amended by the Act of 
1917, remain in full foree and effect. The two per cent. 
placed on individuals remains in full foree and effect today. 
In addition to that, you have placed upon individuals an 
additional two per cent. normal tax. People have asked 
me the question whether we don’t have double taxing. Some- 
times I say yes; sometimes I say no. We only have one 
normal tax. If a corporation pays a normal tax of six 
per cent., it is never taxed in the hands of an individual. 
If an individual has paid a normal tax on an ineome, it 
is never again assessed as a normal tax in the hands of any 
other individual. Then I say we are double taxed for the 
reason that we have a number of taxes, tax laws, all sepa- 
rate and distinct within themselves. If the average busi- 
ness man had the time and the inclination to study those 
things, he should keep in mind this one thing, that the 
normal tax upon individuals is absolutely separate and 
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distinct from that of a corporation. A normal tax upon 
corporations is absolutely separate and distinct from any 
other law. The surtax, or additional tax, or super-tax, is 
absolutely separate and distinct legislation. The one bears 
no relation to the other, except that they are all assessed 
upon the same return. Now the excess profits taxes are 
absolutely separate and distinct from income taxes. 

The question was asked me last night whether it is true 
that dividends of a corporation are taxed into the hands 
of the individual. Yes, it is, but not for a normal tax. It 
is taxed into the hands of the individual for a surtax or 
additional tax or super-tax. It is the amount you may 
receive in addition to $5,000. The Supreme Court has 
placed some limitations on that; in fact they have seen fit 
to reverse the decisions of the Treasury Department, the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, and say that if you have received 
that dividend in the form of stock, and it was out of the 
earnings existing at March 1, 1913, under no circumstances, 
either in cash or stock, is it subject to income tax If it is 
out of the current net earnings of a corporation subsequent 
to March 1, 1913, and prior to January 1, 1916, and is 
delivered in the form of a stock dividend, it is not subject 
to the additional tax, on the theory that Congress did not 
see fit to embody into the Act of 1913 a proviso taxing 


stock dividends. There was a great furor went over the 


country when that thing was announced. The Commissioner 


of Internal Revenue immediately said that it did not neces- 
sarily follow that earnings distributed out of 1916 and 
subsequent years would not be taxed for the reason that the 
law itself said that a dividend declared, either in cash or 
stock, was subject to tax. In spite of that fact, the Supreme 
Court’s ruling, if you read it carefully, intimates very 
strongly that the Sixteenth Amendment did not contemplate 
that taxing a stock dividend under any circumstances was 
constitutional, and went so far as to hint that, if Congress 
passed the measure (the 1913 Act being in question only) 
it would be unconstitutionala, The only diffieulty about the 
thing being thrashed out in the immediate future is the eon- 
dition that the United States is in today, for it is not desired 
on the part of business men—and I don’t believe it is 
desired on the part of any clean professional man—to 
carry, at this time, a ease to the Supreme Court, when the 
United States is needing the money so badly. Yet I be- 
lieve that taxing a stock dividend is unconstitutional. 

Now keep this in mind, that you have the old income 
tax law of 1916 in full foree and effect. You have got 
the additional income tax law of 1917. There is some 
criticism of that. I have had many people ask me why 
they didn’t pass one law, and they wanted to know why 
both were in effect. I am going to be frank with you, and 
tell you that I believe it was the best thing that could have 
happened to us, that we have got those two laws. It will 
be very much easier for Mr. Congressman, when the time 
comes to reduce taxes, to wipe out the act of 1917, and 
then we have still an act, a revenue law, that will be quite 
desirable to business. It would be no doubt more desirable 
to business than if we had had an absolutely new single 
law, and wiped it out, and then had such fools as La- 
Follette in the legislative bodies, and some few other Sena- 
tors to contend with. I believe it would be better for us 
from a dollars and cents point of viéw, and that is one of the 
things we are here for today, because we have got more than 
one tax law on the statute books. 
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the United States. 
tries for several years. 


basis. 
into two classes—Class “A” and Class “B.” 
which has not an investment in it—and invested capital 


means that which is necessary to turn over and turn over 


at a profit; if a man can make a million dollars and only 
have a thousand dollars, it does not necessarily mean that 
that one thousand dollars is normal capital; it means just 
capital invested. If a man only made a thousand dollars, 
and had ten thousand dollars invested, and with that ten 
thousand dollars it was not a necessary condition to keep 
turning it over to make money, it may be construed that 
it is not invested capital. The line of demarkation is close. 
It is going to be hard to define it. If you have no invested 
capital in your business (and that applies more particu- 
larly to professional men) as a lawyer may have a library in 
his business worth $100,000; his professional fees may 
amount to $50,000 a year; yet that $100,000 is not invested 
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The excess profits tax is a new departure in taxation in 
It has been in vogue in foreign coun- 
The rate of taxation is from eight 
per cent. on a flat basis to six per cent. on a graduated 
The Internal Revenue Department has divided it 
All income, 
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of your existence), by virtue of the fact that you were in 
business prior to January 1, 1913, and your rate of income 
was low, you are going to be punished after January 1, 
1917, forever and amen. ‘There is no equity in that. Any 
fool that will put a law like that on the statute books needs 
training in revenue matters. 

But, if you did not go into business till after January 1, 
1913, you are again penalized for the reason that you are 
limited to eight per cent—just as, if you were limited to 
seven per cent. prior to that, and if you made nine per cent. 
or more than nine per cent. during that pre-war period, as 
they pleased to call it, you are entitled to nine per cent 
That two per cent. amounts to something, gentlemen, 
and there is one thing that Congress always can do—I 


now. 


remember that out in Indiana in the schools I was taught 
that you can’t multiply apples by peaches and get some 
quantity of something else—yet Congress has done that 
very thing. They start by taking a certain per cent. of 
something, and wind up with a certain per cent. of some- 
thing absolutely foreign, and get dollars and cents in the 
form of taxes. 
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capital under the Act of October 3, 1913. A doctor or 
dentist may have a very fine equipment; yet it is not in- 
vested capital under the meaning of that Act. I am going 
to criticise the act just a little bit before I am through. 
On the other hand, a man with a small institution, who 
ean take $1,000, and keep turning it over and over and 
make on it a large sum, every dollar of tax that that eon- 
cern would have to pay would possibly be sixty cents on 
the dollar over and above his $3,000 plus his exemption. 
“To him that hath shall be given; from him that hath not 
will be taken away, even that which he hath.” Of that 
principle you have a pretty good application here. If you 
were in business prior to 1913, January 1, and you were 
prosperous, this law makes you prosperous to the higher 
limit today. If you were not so successful (and I am safe 
in saying that West of the Mississippi River and South of 
the Ohio River those were not the most prosperous years 





If your investment is $100,000 in round numbers, and 
you made seven per cent. in the pre-war period, you are 
limited to seven per cent. in 1917 and subsequent years, 
in spite of the fact that in 1913 your prosperity was due to 
effort, and by virtue of your ability and your organization 
(war conditions had absolutely nothing to do with it). 
Perhaps you made less in 1917, and will in 1918, than you 
made in 1913, 1914, 1915, and 1916. Yet you are limited 
to seven per cent, and your deduction for $100,000 is 
$7,000 plus your $3,000, or $10,000. Yet the other fellow, 
who started under more auspicious circumstances, made his 
nine per cent. during that period, and he is entitled to his 
$9,000 plus his $3,000, or $12,000, a difference of $2,000 
there. But gentlemen, here is one thing that Congress can 
not do—they ean not pass any other measure that will re- 
That difference of 
Whenever you add 


duee your taxes at the lowest rate. 
$2,000 may take a rate of sixty cents. 
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to your income, you add to your taxes at the highest rate, 
and the reverse is bound to be true. Whenever you take 
from either profit and loss or a direct charge to surplus or 
capital account, you reduce your taxes at the highest rate. 
If you are paying a tax at the rate of sixty cents that little 
$2,000 difference that you have got in there amounts to 
$1200 difference in your tax. I don’t believe tliat Congress 
ever figured that such a thing would be true. 

I am going to criticize the Revenue Department slightly 
on one thing, and that is due to the fact that the deduction 
has altogether been applied by the Revenue Department 
to the lowest rate of taxes. It never occurred to me in all 
of my studies, and I have followed absolutely everything 
in and out of Congress along that line, that when that mea- 
sure passed out of conference that the deduction applied 
to the lowest rate of taxes you have been required to pay. 
It just simply means this, that the $40,000 or $12,000, as 
the case may be, when you apply it to the lowest rate of 
taxes, is immediately transferred from the lowest rate of 
tax to the higher rate of tax by virtue of it being a gradu- 
ated tax. If you are in the sixty per cent class, that $10,- 
000 or $12,000 is transferred from the twenty per cent to 
the sixty per cent, and the mean average in there is far 
reaching. The idea was to catch the larger corporations. I 
remember, when the rulings first came out, I received the 
rulings by wire from Washington. Without criticizing 
them. I wired back for an explanation of how to arrive at 
the tax of a corporation. They'said it applied to the twenty 
per cent shrinkage, I asked them what would be the tax of 
a $10,000 corporation who had made $5,000 during 1917. 
I got a wire back from the Department stating that a de- 
cision would be reached soon. This was the decision, that 
if there was not enough of the twenty per cent to take care 
of the deduction, you would apply it to the twenty-five per 
cent; if not enough of the 25, to the 35; if not enough of 
the 35, to the 45; and if not enough of the 45, to the 60 per 
eent. If there is anything in the law whereby the Internal 
Revenue Department was authorized to make any such 
decision as that, I am frank to admit that I am unable to 
grasp it. One of the excess profits board members told me 
he guessed it would be advisable to protest his return when 
it is made. 

In arriving at the invested capital of an institution, it 
is a reasonable presumption that, in the ease of a corpora- 
tion, its capita] stock and its surplus, or undivided profits, 
as the case may be, generally reflect the true net worth 
of the A corporation should be careful to 
take that into consideration. You can not take the eurrent 
net earnings during 1917 or subsequent years and treat them 


institution. 


as an investment except in one ease, and that is where you 
invest it in liberty bonds. It is important—absolutely 
every business concern, amongst the stockholders of that 
concern, it being a close corporation, receives a net income 
as individuals—it is important for that corporation to see 
that dividends are paid from current net earnings during 
the year. I am safe in saying that 99 of every 100 of your 
I have found that 
I say that for the 


advisers have told you to the contrary. 
condition over the West and North. 

reason that you do not then impair your investment for the 
year, and your eapital stock, plus your surplus and undi- 
vided profits of the beginning of the year, is your invest- 
ment for the year, unless by virtue of the fact that you have 
made a division in some form of all assets in the form of a 
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dividend to the stockholders of your institution in excess 
of the eurrent net earnings of your institution. Therefore, 
if you happen to be in the nine per cent class, and you have 
declared a dividend of $10,000, and you have a sufficient 
amount of net earnings to cover that $40,000, you have not 
impaired your capital, and you are entitled to a seven, 
eight or nine per cent deduction upon that $40,000 for the 
full period which, if you got into the sixty per cent class, is 
sixty per cent of the amount—nine per cent of $40,000 is 
$3600; three per cent of $3600 is the'amonnt of tax you 
would save the institution, and you have not impaired the 
interest of the stockholders materially. 

On the other hand, I would be careful in buying liberty 
bonds to see that the amount was not charged against some 
capital account. I would make it a direct charge to the 
eurrent earnings, as far as possible carrying my bonds im- 
mediately to my capital account. That is the only case 
where you ean take current earnings and use it as in- 
vested capital. If a concern bought $100,000 worth of lib- 
erty bonds this week and it is all taken out of earnings for 
1918, that $100,000, that you can not use if you leave it in 
in any other account, can be used as invested capital, and 
you will get the benefit of your seven, eight or nine per 
cent as the ease may be, on your full $100,000 for the period 
for which it runs. It is important, in the case of a corpora- 
tion, who have failed to take that into consideration, and 
who have liberty. bonds issued during 1917, before paying 
the amount of tax due, to file a claim for abatement, cover- 
ing the amount of that investment over that period. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Denmark (Valdosta): If you direct a dividend by 
resolution, and the resolution does not provide from what 
dividends it will be paid, the Department will construe that 
as a presumption in favor of the year 1917, will it not? 

Mr. Stiver: Not the Department necessarily. The law 
itself has directed it in section 31, sub-section “B”, that it 
will be considered out of the most recent earnings. 

Mr. Denmark: If you wanted it to be from previous 
years, the resolution will have to provide that? 

Mr. Stiver: Yes, sir. There is also a provision, if a 
distribution was made prior to August 6, 1917, they may 
designate the year in which it is earned. That is the latter 
part of sub-section “B,” section 31, title 12, of the Income 
Tax Law. So that, if you have gone ahead and have made a 
declaration to that effect, and you have designated it from 
earnings existing March 1, 1913, it will be absolutely tax 
free in the hands of the individual, and would so be returned 
by the individual. 

Mr. Lee M. Jordan (Atlanta): 
with reference to surplus earned during 1917 with reference 
to its being counted as invested capital at the commencement 
of 1918? 

Mr. Stiver: 
ending you mean? 

Mr. Jordan: Where the fiseal year ends with a calen- 
A corporation has earned, and puts to a surplus 
I have in mind what was first called 


What is the situation 


Where a corporation has a calendar year 


dar year. 
aceount, say, $15,000. 
the Jones Amendment. 
Mr. Stiver: In the first place that Jones Amendment is 
a penalty tax. It is frowned upon by the Internal Revenue 
Department. I don’t believe we are going to have very 
serious trouble, unless we have some fool revenue officer 
that is inclined to make trouble as he goes about the country. 
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Of course, we have those—you understand that. If the rea- 
sonable demands of your business require that you have 
that in your business, without regard even to length of time 
that you leave it in your business, you will not be subject 
to any tax. Of course, you have always got that danger of 
the other fellow saying that the reasonable demands of your 
business don’t require it. It has oceurred to me that, if 
your concern is borrowing money, or if your surplus is 
represented in stock of goods on your shelves, or in the ware- 
house, or in raw materials, it is the best evidence in the 
world that you do need it in your business. If your con- 
cern is investing in municipal warrants, drainage or other 
bonds, that are tax free, or anything that contains a tax free 
covenant, 1 believe it would be advisable on your part to 
make a distribution of it, at least before midnight June 30 
of the succeeding year. Otherwise I don’t apprehend thiat 
there is going to be any serious difficulty in that particular 
direction. It is a penalty tax. I believe that any distribu- 
tion will be construed as having been distributed out of the 
most recent earnings, and the fact that it will be so con- 
strued and would be taxed to the individuaul for the year 
in which it was earned, absolutely precluded a corporation 
from building up a surplus, whereby it would defeat the 
interests of taxation. That surplus you have created this 
year, if you don’t distribute it for a hundred years, under 
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the established rule of the Internal Revenue Department, or 
for over a hundred years, it will be taxed to the individual, 
or his executors or assigns, at the time distribution is made, 
at the rate for 1917 or 1918, as the case may be. 

Mr. Willingham (Atlanta): Suppose your capital stock 
was $100,000 and your surplus was $100,000, and your bor- 
rowing account is never less than $100,000; what is your 
capital under the Act? 

Mr. Stiver: I would claim that my capital and surplus, 
representing $200,000, was my investment. It seems to me 
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the law is quite plain. However, there are a number of 
revenue officers that are holding that if your stock of mer- 
chandise, your bills payable and accounts payable are less 
than your accounts receivable and bills receivable, and 
things of that nature, and for some reason it is not reflected 
into capital account, it represents your investment. I am 
inclined to believe that the Revenue Department is going 
to hold that your capital stock plus your surplus and un- 
divided profits, without regard to anything else, will be 
your investment. 

Mr. H. E. Watkins (Atlanta) : 
lias $100,000 capital and $100,000 surplus, and the corpora- 
tion’s stock is worth seventy-five cents on the dollar on the 
market. Here is another corporation with $100,000 capital 
and $100,000 surplus, and its stock is worth a hundred and 
fifty on the market. Is there any difference in the capital 
invested between the two corporations? 

Mr. Stiver: That would depend on what was paid for 


Suppose a corpora‘ion 
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the stock when it was paid for. If you paid for that stock 
a hundred cents on the dollar and by some chance it dropped 
down to, say seventy-five, or fifty, or twenty-five, notwith- 
standing it went down below par, I thing that would still 
be entitled to $100,000 capital stock. The fact that it has 
gone above par I do not think would make any difference; 
you would still be limited to $100,000. 

Mr. Watkins: 
value? 

Mr. Stiver: I think not. 
sider accepting anything except where it is actually paid in. 
If that stock was sold, if you had disinterested parties 
come in and pay the old stockholders fifty per cent excess 
qver the par value, so that the third parties will have paid 
a hundred and fifty, or say two hundred and fifty, or five 
hundred dollars, the amount that was paid in by them would 


You could not claim any excess of par 
: ] 


I don’t believe they will con- 


be the investment of that institution. They are going to 
stick to the word “paid.” 
nical theory, or a technical or theoretical point, and build 
up a ease around it. That is exactly what you can’t do 


in the ease of revenue laws. There is a clause back in every 


A good lawyer will get a tech- 


revenue law passed that, if any section, paragraph, sentence, 
phrase, or word of this law is declared unconstitutional, it 
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There- 
fore, when it sas: “j When 


they say interest paid within the year by the tax payer, il 
If it says that you can 


does not affect any of the otlier parts of this law. 
aid,” it simply means “paid.” 


means literally just what it says. 
not deduct rent, or your actual living expenses, it means you 
You can put $10,000 in a home, however, 


can not deduct it. 
and pay interest on it, and get the benefit of your deduction 


of that interest. 
deducted. 


President Glenn: 
and $100,000 surplus, and you have over a period of several 


If you pay rent on it, it is absolutely not 
If your company has $100,000 capital 


years charged a depreciation, or not charged to betterment 
accounts, several hundred thousand dollars, could your com- 
pany by any means increase its capital or investment over 
$200,000? 


Mr. Stiver: 
amounts to depreciation, those amounts can be restored to 


Yes sir. If you have charged excessive 
your eapital account by a distribution period and become a 
part of your invested capital. That will be subject to the 
review of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. That is 
in some instances a vary important feature. It affects par- 
ticularly banking institutions. 

Mr. Denmark (Valdosta) : 
made an incorrect return, but made the return incorrectly 
with the best lights they had before them. Do you think 
that the Revenue Department will penalize them? 

Mr. Stiver: Absolutely not, sir. I want to say this for 
the Revenue Department, based upon my sixteen years ex- 
perience from the very bottom to the top—lI believe they 
They stand on 

There is no 


Suppose a corporation has 


are fairer than any court in this country. 

They will not impose any penalty. 
penalty. If you liave made a return they don’t even go so 
far as to question it, unless it appears on the face of it to 
be a fraud. Those fellows are pretty acute to those things. 
You ean tell before you talk to a man three minutes whether 
Tlie pen- 


equity. 


he has been on the square with his return or not. 
alty is a hundred per cent for making a false and fraudu- 
lent return, and a fifty per cent penalty is imposed for 
failure to make a return, but, if you have made an error in 
your return, and you have not paid the tax due, there is no 
penalty attached to it. A great many institutions have made 
returns, and there has been a controversy that has been of 
long standing in the Department, and in that event you may 
even make a tentative return and swear to it. I have found 
a great many people who have criticized the Revenue De- 
partment for being strict and arbitrary. That is due to the 
people, and not to the Revenue Department. There is a 
remedy for absolutely every grievance in the Revenue De 
partment. If you happen to be absent from the state and 
don’t get your return in in time, the collector is authorized 
to give you thirty days additional time, or if by some means 
you are sick, you are entitled to an additional thirty days 
time. Then after the thirty days time is given you, you 
can perhaps appeal to the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue and get an additional time in which to file it; or you 
may file a tentative return, tliat gives you additional time 
without limitation, of course, reasonable, and you can file 
that and be relieved of all penalties. If you have overpaid 
the tax, you are entitled to a refund on presentation of 
your claim. I believe it is good equity and advisable on 
your part to present your case clearly and frankly to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue and tell him the things 
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you know of why you ought to have tliat money refunded 
to you; or, if you have made out an erroneous return, you 
have the privilege of filing a claim in abatement in lieu of 
paying the money. Under that claim of abatement penal- 
ties cease to run, and it is accepted by the Internal Revenue 
Department as so much cash until it is overruled, and you 
are given ten days to pay the tax. If you don’t pay it 
within the ten days, of course, a five per cent penalty at- 
taches. 

President Glenn: Will you tell these gentlemen about 
how much it was contemplated by the Act of 1917 to raise 
under this excess profits tax or surtax, and how much it is 
estimated that the tax will be for the Government? 

Mr. Stiver: He wants me to show my sporting blood. I 
wanted to bet him a hat last night that it would exceed 
eight billions of dollars. 

President Glenn: I have a reason for asking you, in 
view of something I was going to bring out afterwards be- 
fore the Association. 

Mr. Stiver: I am sincere in my estimate. There were 
$1,700,000,000 in revenues collected in 1917 for the year 
1916. I represented the Iowa Bankers Association, the 
South Dakota Employment Association, the Nebraska Man- 
ufacturers Association, and I was connected indirectly with 
other institutions. In these returns we rendered service to 
approximately forty-three hundred coneerns, and, as I 
say, there were $1,700,000,00 in revenues collected in 1917 
for the year 1916. Congress contemplated that this measure 
through the operation of the Treasury Department would 
raise $2,500,000,000, or that would be the additional income. 
My experience has been that absolutely every institution in 
the West and Southwest is, and from what I have gleaned 
down here, you are going to pay from ten to twenty times 
as much tax as was paid last year. Figure it out for your- 
self. Multiply that $1,700,000,000 by the amount more that 
you are going to pay this year, and where are you going to 
That’s the reason I say that the United States is 
They have not the slightest 


land ? 
not awake to how big it is. 
idea. 

Just one more remark along that line. I am not a calaw- 
ity howler. You will always find me smiling in times of ad- 
versity, and yet I feel that I should say to you—don’t you 
expect too much of your banker from the ist of June until 
the 1st of July! 

President Glenn: That was the reason I brought the 
subject up. It impressed itself on me that this association 
should do everything it properly could do to further a bil! 
that has been introduced in Congress to the effect that this 
revenue should be collected in thr&e installments; that is, 
one third on June 15th, instead of all then, one third 
August 15th, and one third October 15th, beeause a disturb- - 
ance of eight or ten billions of dollars in a day or so is 
bound in some communities to mean calamity. 

Mr. Stiver: I am not enthusiastic about taking stuff 
that is put into a Commissioner’s record, but it was esti- 
mated according to a certain report, that there was $7,500,- 
000,000 of gold in the world September 15, 1917. At that 
particular time the available gold in the United States was 
$4,375,000,000. In other words, the United States has more 
than half the total gold reserve of the world. When a man 
has got to pay me $200,000,000, and has only $150,000,000 
in gold, he is going to hold that just about as close to the 
margin as he ean and especially as he has got to go to the 
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bank to borrow it. Gentlemen, the banks absolutely can’t 
furnish’ you the money with which to pay that amount of 
tax. Uncle Sam doesn’t take your goods on the shelf or in 
your warehouse for taxes, and some action ought to be taken 
on your part, so that that money would not have to be 
drained out. I don’t care how perfect our system of bank- 
ing it—that money taken out in less than fifteen days is 
bound to disturb things, and we are working at high ten- 
sion. My blood pressure was 184 during all last month, 
and that’s going some, and the whole business world is at 
that pressure, and to take out eight billions of dollars at 
one sweep is a dangerous proposition. 

At the close of Mr. Stiver’s remarks the committees on 
nominations and resolutions were appointed and the session 
adjourned to meet the following day at 10.00 a. m. 

After an automobile ride around the city and its en- 
virons, a most delightful barbecue was served at Car- 
michael’s Club, a fishing club some eight or ten miles from 
the city, Col. J. Rice Smith, of Augusta, acted as Toast- 
master, and introduced the speakers in the graceful and 
charming manner, which is so characteristic of this lovable 
“oentleman of the old school.’ 

Col. Smith introduced first Mr. Rufus H. Brown, of 
Augusta, who spoke in the interest of Thrift Stamps, at the 
request of the State Chairman. 

President Thios. K. Glenn responded to the eall of the 
Toastmaster for a few remarks. 

Hon. Henry C. Hammond, Judge of Richmond Superior 
Court, the principal speaker at the barbecue, delivered one 
of his characteristic addresses, embodying humor, pathos, 
and patriotism. Judge Hammond is a most delightful en- 
tertainer, and his address was well received. 

Other short addresses were made by Harold Lamb, of 
Union Point, W. R. MacDonald, Representative from Rich- 
mond county, and M. L. MeNeel. 

The barbeeue was a delightful social feature of the Con- 
vention, and the Augusta manufacturers did themselves 
proud on this occasion. It was an excellent barbecue, and 
the surroundings were most pleasant, making it all in all 
a most enjoyable occasion and delightful outing. Musie was 
furnished by the 110th Regiment Military band and the se- 
lections were charming and appropriate. 

Evening Session. 

The evening session of the convention was devoted to 
hearing an address by Rev. M. Ashby Jones at the First 
Baptist church in Augusta upon the subject, “Why the 
United States is in the War.” It was decided to have this 
address delivered at the church instead of the hotel in order 
that the public might be invited. 


Thursday Morning Session. 


The morning session the second day of the convention 
was called to order by President Glenn at 10:30 o’elock in 
the same room whiere the business sessions of the preceding 
day were held. 

The first feature on the program was an address by 
Burwell S. Cutler, Chief, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, who spoke upon the subject “Foreign Opportun- 
ities for the Manufacturer.” Mr. Cutler’s interesting talk 
is reproduced in the export section of this number of 
Corton. 

Next on the program came an address on the subject of 
a “Uniform Boiler Code,” by Charles E. Gorton, chairman 
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of the Administrative Council, American Uniform Boiler 
Law Society. The talk was interesting and well received by 
the delegates. 

The next address was on the subject of “Efficiency Prin- 
ciples in Manufacturing,” by Robert Gregg, treasurer of 
thie Atlantic Steel Co., of Atlanta. This contribution to 
the literature of efficiency was so interesting and so prac- 
tical that the paper is reproduced practically entire in the 
department of this issue headed “Cotton Manufacturing.” 
Every mill or departmental manager should read it care- 
fully. 

Then came the report of the Legislative Committee, 
which was followed by open forum discussion. Tlie first of 
these, on the proposed anti-injunction legislation, being 
led by A. D. Schofield of Macon, who urged that immediate 
action be taken, among non-members as well as members to 
sound the alarm in no unmistakable terms. Continuing he 
said, 

“Unjust, unfair and verily iniquitous are the contents 
of this bill and the perilous outcome, if success sliouldi 
crown the efforts, will breed distress and sorrow to many 
now prosperous, worthy and successful manufacturing insti- 
tutions in Georgia. Peaceful picketing and peaceful per- 
suasion of contented workmen to terminate their jobs are 
bluffs and pretenses. Force, more often, will be the mighty 
weapon wielded, and force will more nearly lead to blows 
or, more likely, bloodshed. To subdue and coerce the pow- 
ers heretofore granted our courts, to have those powers lim- 
ited or restrained means retrogression and depression, and 
all the aims and lofty spirit and ambitions of our citizenry 
should be to maintain and uphold our courts, and not ruth- 
lessly destroy the foundation and seal of our Constitution 
that wisdom, justice and moderation should prevail. 


“Those of us who, unhappily, have had to contend with 
strikes, can appreciate that a court’s protection is essen- 
tial, necessary and proper. With this bill a law the courts 
are powerless. With this bill a law no manufacturer in the 
state can have his interests or investments safeguarded, and, 
if by the wisdom of our law makers, supplemented by the 
active and co-operative efforts of this association, ean de- 
feat be stamped upon it, there will be obtained the splendid 
result that no such unworthy blot shall mar the records of 
our statute books.” 

Broadly speaking the bill in question simply denies to 
the courts the right, which they have always had, of issuing 
a temporary injunction upon a showing of threatened force 
and violence and interruption of an existing state of things. 
That principle is as old as equity jurisprudence and it has 
always been resorted to, to preserve an existing condition 
until an opportunity is afforded for a hearing on the merits 
of the controversy at issue between the parties. That is 
about all that is in any injunction (the immediate effect is 
to preserve the existing condition) and the law permits 
the issuance of a temporary restraining order. It is the 
desire of the friends of this legislation to take away from 
the courts the power to preserve an existing condition for a 
given period of time until the merits of the matter can be 
decided. 

This proposed bill provoked considerable further dis- 
cussion among the members. 

The discussion on the proposed minimum wage legis- 
lation was to have been led by W. J. Vereen, of Moultrie, 
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but Mr. Vereen was unable to be present and the secretary 
outlined the scope of the proposed legislation. 

Tlie president then called upon Attorney Lee M. Jordan 
to lead the discussion on the proposed workman’s compensa- 
tion legislation. Mr. Jordan took up the matter in a clear 
and concise manner and spoke in part as follows: 

Workmen’s Compensation. 

“One of the oldest relationships, of which the common 

law took cognizance, whien it became codified, was the rela- 


tion of master and servant. In my own experience as a 
lawyer, circumstances have been such that most of my 
work, or at least a large proportion of my professional 


work, has been in the defense of cases brought against em- 


ployers for personal injuries, and, as I approached a dis- 


cussion of the compensation principle, as opposed to the 
common law, and liability status principle of compensation, 
I may possibly be placed in the attitude of a Georgia leg- 
islator some number of years ago, of whom I read at the 
time, whien the new code of the state was being adopted; 
and, when the act for the adoption of that code was first 
presented to him to ascertain his attitude, he ran across 
the provision that, “The existing code of the state of Geor- 
gia is hereby repealed.’ He said, “I will never vote for 
any such measure as that, because, if it becomes a law, it 
will repeal all I know.” I cannot help but feel that if 
workmen’s compensation is adopted in Georgia, so far as 
Lee Jordan is concerned, a considerable portion of his prac- 
tice will be repealed. Notwithstanding that impression, I, 
in common with others, have felt in line with the high tone 
upon which the President of this Association opened this 
meeting, and disregarding the element of selfishness which 
I think we should all attempt to disregard, especially at 
this fime, I am going to try to present to you gentlemen the 
different principles involved in the two methods of ecompen- 
sation, and, without advocating either, just present the rea- 
sons, which I think have inaugurated the adoption of the 
workmen’s compensation in. the states where it has been put 
into effect. 

La Batt, who is probably recognized as the ablest, and 
certainly as the most exhaustive writer on the subject, has 
succinctly said that where one person is employed to do 
certain work for another, who under the expressed or im- 
plied terms of the agreement between them, is to have the 
right of exercising control over the fulfillment of the-work, 
to the extent of prescribing the manner in which it shall be 
executed, the employer is the master and the person em- 
ployed is his servant. 

The relationship presupposes a contract, and into such 
a contract the common law and the statute of the various 
states has injected many terms, provisions and reciprocal 
rights and obligations. 

Among the rights assured to thé servant by the contract 
is that the master is bound to exercise ordinary care in the 
selection of his other servants, and not to retain them after 
knowledge of incompetency. The master must use ordinary 
care in furnishing machinery equal in kind to that in gen- 
eral use and reasonably safe, for all persons to operate it 
with ordinary care and diligence. If there are defects in 
machinery or dangers incident to an employment unknown 
to the servant of which the master knows, or ought to know, 
the master must warn the servant of such’ defects or dangers. 
On the other hand the servant by such contract assumes the 
ordinary risk of his employment and is bound to use his 
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own skill and diligence to protect himself, and in so far as 
we are concerned here in Georgia, except in the case of 
railroad companies, the master is not liable to one servant 
for injuries arising from the negligence or misconduct of 
other servants about the same business. 

The law negatives, in their contract for employment, 
what are known as the common law defenses of the master. 
The best known common law defenses and statutory defenses 
of the master in personal injury suits is the fact that the 
servant is presumed to have assumed the ordinary risks of 
employment, when he enters into that employment. Another 
of the common law and statutory defenses is that there can 
be no recovery against the master, where thie injury is oc- 
easioned by the negligence of a fellow servant, and still a 
third (but one which has never been recognized in Georgia 
in its full effect, at least) is the defense that, where the 
servant’s own negligence contributes to his injury, there 
ean be no recovery. That is commonly called the defense 
of contributory negligence, but that rule has not been adop- 
ted in its entirety in Georgia, Georgia rather going on the 
theory that where a servant is partly negligent, and the 
master partly negligent, it does not defeat the right of re- 
covery at all, but the measure of damage would be in pro- 
portion to the degree of the negligence of each. Georgia 
has what is known as the rule of contributory negligence. 

So, for many years, employees sustaining injuries in the 
course of their employment, have been vested with the right 
of redress for such injuries, but that right is dependent 
upon the ability of the injured man in each particular in- 
stance of injury, to show that he was injured as the result 
of some act or omission of the employer, or to put it in 
another way, the construction of the common law and of 
the employers’ liability statutes, under which we in Georgia 
are living and prosecuting our industries, is that in order 
for an employee to recover damages from his employer on 
account of injuries sustained in the course of his employ- 
ment, the employee must show that the employer has com- 
mitted some positive wrong against his person, has injured 
him, deprived him of his means of earning a livelihood 
and as a consequence is legally liable to repair that injury 
to the extent that the same can be repaired by money dam- 
ages. 

In other words, the status as it exists now, is that the 
most cordial relation may exist between the employer and 
employee. The employee may be a man, who has been en- 
gaged in thie service of a particular industry for years. 
He may be a man of the greatest loyalty to the institution; 
he may be seriously injured; his value to that institution 
may be great, not so much in his value as a contributor per- 
sonally to the work, which it is carrying on, but the value 
that has accumulated by reason of his being a cog in that 
wheel. Their relationship is immediately destroyed because 
there is no basis, upon which the employer and employee 
ean get together as to the amount of his injury, as to the 
compensation to be awarded for the injury, except to place 
them in diametrically opposite antagonistic positions to 
each other, resulting ultimately in a court house fight with 
sharp and shrewd iawyers on either side, and the relation- 
ship is absolutely destroyed. 

No more fruitful source of litigation exists than the 
vast number of personal injuries, which oecur in the indus- 
trial establishments of this country. 


(Continued on page 489.) 
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What the Southern Mills Are Doing. 


Perhaps the outstanding feature among the happenings 
of the past month for Southern cotton manufacturers has 
been the announcement by the Feneral Administration that 
the price fixing committee would take up the question of 
fixing prices on cotton goods. Meetings were held in Wash- 
ington on April 8th, 9th and 10th, under the auspices of 
the National Council of American Cotton Manufacturers, 
which was attended by a number of prominent cotton manu- 
facturers, some on their own initiative and others as repre- 
sentatives of the Council or of various State Cotton Manu- 
facturers Associations. The result of these sessions was the 
appointment of a war production committee of thirty mem- 
bers headed by Garrish E. Milliken, of New York, to out- 
line the eouncil’s views to the price-fixing committee. The 
eouncil’s committee, which will hold its first meeting in 
New York on April 30th, will seek to determine upon prices 
that will be both fair to the industry and to the Govern- 
ment. 

It was evidently agreed upon in advance that the matter 
should not be diseussed by individuals, for all declined to 
talk. However, the following official statement was given 
out by the National Couneil of Cotton Manufacturers: 

Under the auspices of the National Council of American 
Cotton Manufacturers a conference was held in Washing- 
ton composed of some sixty leaders of the textile industry 
to discuss its relations, present and prospective, with tlie 
Government. As a result of the conference the National 
Council has created a War Production Committee which, 
working in close co-operation with the War Industries 
Board, will have for its purpose the acceleration of produc- 
tion and a possible stabilizing of prices should there be need 
for it. 

The following compose the committee, which will hold 
its first meeting in New York at an early date: Garrish H. 
Milliken, New York, chairman; Arthur J. Draper, North 
Carolina, vice-chairman; J. Arthur Atwood, Rhode Island; 
D. W. Anderson, Georgia; Howard Baetjer, Maryland; 
Walter C. Baylies, Albert Farwell Bemis, Massachusetts; 
Bertram H. Borden, New York; Arthur T. Bradlee, Mas 
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sachusetts; J. W. Cannon, North Carolina; B. B. Comer, 
Alabama; Julius Cone, D. Y. Cooper, Stuart W. Cramer, 
North Carolina; P. Y. DeNormandie, Maine; F.C. Du- 
maine, New Hampshire; H. R. Fitzgerald, Virginia; Ed- 
win Farnham Greene, Massachusetts; J. D. Hammett, South 
Carolina; Henry S. Howe, Massachusetts; Allen F. Joln- 
son, Georgia; George H. Lanier, Alabama; J, H. Ledyard, 
Mississippi; Victor Montgomery, South Carolina; J. E. 
Osborn, Andrew G. Pierce, Jr., Massachusetts; J. E. Rous- 
maniere, New York; W. Frank Shove, John Skinner, Mas- 
sachusetts; Capt. Ellison A. Smyth, South Carolina. 
Another feature of the month was tlie announcement on 
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the part of the cotton manufacturers of Columbus, Ga., of 


an increase of 812 per cent in the wages of 9,000 operatives. 

A wind and hail storm hit Anderson, S. C., doing con- 
siderable damage, the Gluck Mill losing 1,100 window glass- 
es and 560 skylight glasses, besides considerable glass in the 


village liouses. It was necessary to close the weave room 


several days for repairs. 
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PrIVATE OFFICE OF JoHN L. Dapps, SOUTHERN MANAGER FOR THE NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL Co. 


The Lydia Cotton Mills at Clinton, S. C., is to build a 
new and modern office building. 

An addition is being built at the plant of the Perkins 
Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga., and other improvements are 
under consideration. 

Sometime ago an announcement was made that the Na- 
tional Aniline and Chemical Company, Ine., had secured 
new quarters for their Southern office and warehouse in 
Charlotte, N. C., located at 236 West First Street. This 
new home of the Southern branch not only includes a 
handsome suite of offices, but also includes a large chemical 


laboratory for experimental purposes and a storage capacity 
large enough to insure keeping a necessary supply for 
Southern mills always at hand. The accompanying illus- 
trations, made on a recent visit to Charlotte, will give 
some idea of tlie exterior and interior of these new quarters. 

A site has recently been purchased just west of Gas- 
tonia, N. C., by the new Myrtle Mills, the organization of 
which was reported in a recent number. This tract covers 
38 acres of land. It is reported that material for the build- 
ings is expected to begin coming in soon and that it is anti- 
cipated the mill will be ready for operation in the latter 


part of the year. 





ANOTHER VIEW IN THE LABORATORY. 
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The Franklin Cotton Mills of Coneord, N. C., is the 
name of a new corporation with $1,000,000 capital and 
$550,000 paid in. The incorporators are J. W. Cannon, Sr., 
Martin L. Cannon, E. P. Cannon and C. A. Cannon. 

The Arista Mills Company of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
has added 2,000 spindles to its equipment as well as a 
new 540 H. P. cross compound engine. 

The Martha Washington Inn suggestion which was ex- 
pounded by President Fuller E. Calloway at the last meet- 
ing of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association in 
Washington and which has proven such a success in the 
various mills under his control, lias been adopted by a num- 
ber of other mills, one of the latest being the Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills at Schoolfield, Va. At this mill 
they are building a $150,000 dormitory which will be com- 
pleted sometime before fall. This dormitory is for the fe- 
male operatives and will be one of tlie most complete struc- 
tures of its kind. It is to be four stories high, built of brick 
and concrete with slate roof, oak trimmings and maple 
floors and will have sleeping accommodation for 200 per- 
sons with suitable living room, reading room, auditorium, 
gymnasium and heating and lighting equipment. 

The Addison Mill at Edgefield, S. C., is to be enlarged 
and its capacity doubled which will give it an equipment of 
approximately 20,000 spindles and the complementary ma- 
chinery. 

An addition is being built to the Hillsboro Cotton Mills 
at Hillsboro, Texas. This is a two story addition to the 
main mill, and a one story addition to the weave room as 
well as a new opening and supply building. The mill manu- 
factures duck. 

The Henrietta (North Carolina) Mills, under the com- 
mand of General Superintendent W. M. Sherard, is remod- 
eling the large brick store at that place and changing it into 
a modern and up-to-date welfare house which will be steam 
heated and equipped with shower baths, reception room, li- 
brary, sewing room, dining room and kitchen where the 
women operatives will be taught domestic science methods. 

The well known yarns and other products of the Gray 
Manufacturing Company, the Parkdale Mills, the Arling- 
ton Cotton Mills and the Myrtle Mills, Ine., of Gastonia, 
N. C., as well as the Arrow Mills, Inc., of Lincolnton, N. C., 
are to be sold direct. The offices will be located at 131 
East 23rd Street New York City and will be in charge of 
H. A. Florsheim as selling agent. The mills are owned 
and controlled by the same people and are under the gen- 
eral oversight of J. H. Separk, secretary and treasurer and 
J. Lander Gray, general superintendent. 

The Majestic Manufacturing Company of Belmont, N. 
C., is having its village houses wired preparatory to light- 
ing the houses and the streets. 


Patent has recently been granted to J. C. Shambow, of 
the Shambow Shuttle Co., of Woonsocket, R. I., covering 
a novel means for retaining a cop-tube, bobbin or similar 
filling carrier upon the usual blade or spindle mounted in 
the shuttle body. When the spindle is swung out to receive 
a new cop or bobbin the clamp automatically releases its 
hold so the cop or bobbin may be easily slipped into place. 
So soon as the spindle is swung back into its operative posi- 
tion, the clamp automatically grips the filling carrier and 
holds it firmly as long as the spindle remains in working 
position. 
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New England Mill Situation. 





Cotton mills have been making better progress in pro- 
duction during the past several weeks in consequence of im- 
proved transportation conditions. Fuel and cotton are com- 
ing along more steadily and there is some improvement in 
the transportation of cloth to and from finishing works. 
Conditions are far from normal, as war difficulties are nu- 
merous and are constantly increasing. There is an abun- 
dance of business offered at profitable prices and the mills 
have a great deal of work ahead of them. 

Considering all the cireumstances affecting labor and 
especially the many opportunities for profitable employment 
outside of the textile field, manufacturers are making less 
complaint. Wage troubles seem to be ahead in Fall River, 
New Bedford and some other centers where wages were not 
advanced as they were (10 per cent) in some of the northern 
mill centers, such as Lowell, Lawrence and elsewhere. In 
New Bedford an advance of 25 per cent has been asked, and 
it is expected that a similar advance will be asked at Fall 
River later on. 

There hias been a steadily increasing pressure upon cotton 
mills to hasten the output of goods destined for government 
needs. The large bandage cloth contract having been 
awarded and allotted, war purchasing departments have 
taken up other matters, such as twills and drills for uni- 
forms, cloths for raincoats, and cloths for air machines 
of various kinds. The knit goods mills are constantly re 
ceiving new war orders for hosiery, underwear and other 
goods, while the yarn mills are under constant pressure to 
supply various yarns to mills engaged in weaving fabries 
wanted for many varied war purposes. 

From time to time government inspectors are looking 
over the field to see what can be done to enhance the already 
large output going into war purposes direct, and many man- 
nfacturers are being pressed to take on work far in excess 
of anything anticipated that might become essential when 
the year opened. 

The printing, dyeing, bleaching and finishing works are 
suffering more from, a shortage of labor than the cotton and 
yarn mills. This is due to the drain that is being made in 
securing male labor for general work outside of the plants. 
Women cannot very well supply the places of the men in the 
dye houses or wherever heavy work must be done, and com- 
mon labor is even more difficult to find than skilled labor. 
The irregularity of transportation is so great that finishers 
are doubly handicapped, it being quite as hard to get goods: 
into the works as it is to get them shipped to customers 
whien they are completed. 

Fuel supplies are coming along more regularly and water 
shipments are beginning to relieve many of the troubles of 
January and February. Every possible effort is being made 
to store enough coal this summer for the coming winter, 
and to this end it is believed that water shipments from 
Norfolk will be more frequent than they have been in late 
years. It is also being found that water transportation 
along the Sound ean be greatly facilitated, as a consequence 
of the unified system of railroad control, it being the pur- 
pose to ship in the quickest way possible without regard to 
the relations of carriers or traffic agreements. 

Cotton has begun to come along more freely, the gov- 
ernment having taken a hand in trying to relieve the month’s 
old congestion arising from rail shipments when boat trans- 
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portation from the southern shipping points could be made 
available. 

In order to assist in the better handling of cotton two 
measures are being urged by manufacturers in this section. 
One is the adoption of a higher density bale for the incom- 
ing crop. The other is the adoption of a new policy of pay- 
ment, whereby the shipper of cotton will be interested in 
using every endeavor to get his merchandise to its destina- 
tion. To do this it is proposd to make payment contingent 
in part on delivery, thus adding the responsibility of tlie 
seller to the anxiety of the buyer in getting goods, in this 
ease, cotton, to the mill. 

This matter will be taken up at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Cotton Manufacturers to be held after the 
May meeting, and it is hoped to arrive at some common plan 
among cotton users, to which cotton shippers can subscribe. 
After an agreement is finally arrived it, it is believed by a 
proper presentation of the situation to the government, some 
method will be worked out whereby cotton will not be kept 
for months on the road between the gins and the mills. 

The question of price fixing has been a live one for the 
past several weeks and conferences are being held with gov- 
ernment authorities to see what can be done to regulate or 
stabilize prices. There is peril in the price situation that 
has developed as a consequence of the insistent and foreed 
buying for war needs. Ordinarily, high prices would bring 
their own cure, the demand slackening the higher the level 
reached. But under present conditions, the largest customer 
He cannot remain out of the 


of the mills is a foreed buyer. 
The government must have 


market if the war is to be won. 
goods and it is willing to pay reasonably for them. 

The fact that such immense quantities of cotton goods 
are being taken, larger by far in proportion than anyone 
dreamed would-be the case in the event of war coming to the 
country, makes it imperative for the government to estab- 
lish some common basis for ‘its own operations, and perhaps 
equally as imperative that civilians shall not be muleted in 
price to a point where resentment. will be felt against the 
government, and hence against the war. In official meetings 
at Washington where the matter of price fixing has been 
taken up, government authorities have had little trouble in 
working out plans whereby the government will secure its 
merchandise at a price it cares to pay. But these plans 
have not taken into consideration the hardship imposed upon 
civilian consumers whose needs are great and whose supplies 
are cut short, nor have they taken into serious consideration 
as yet the abnormal effect of very high prices on the capital 
required from banks in financing the trade as a whole. 

In the early stages of discussion of the price fixing prob- 
lem in this section of the country there was an outery that 
price fixing should begin on cotton. The cotton manufac- 
turess made an investigation of the matter during the win- 
ter and arrived at the conclusion that nothing should be 
done by them to discourage planting of cotton, hence they 
kept apart from those who were demanding cotton price 
fixing on the basis of wheat and steel. When cloth price 
fixing was first suggested, manufacturers and merchants 
were against it, on the ground that interference with the 
law of supply and demand would bring on many unexpected 


difficulties. 
Today the feeling is that something must be done to 
eheck the wild rise in cotton goods values and various rea- 
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sons are given. One is that if the rise goes on thie situation 
will develop into the mightiest wage problem mills have ever 
faced, and wage or labor difficulties that will last long after 
the war. Another view is that the necessities of war de- 
mand that supplies shall be conserved by first hands to the 
end that profiteering or speculation shall be checked by 
those who will be in a position to exploit the consumer at 
will, It is the buyer of goods who has been causing the 
serious mischief in the trade, and the legitimate distributer 
or manufacturer using cloths as his raw product has not 
been a gainer. Just what form regulation should take no 
one assumes to say, and all recognize the many difficulties 
that are in the way. The point that is clear at this time is 
that if the manufacturers and merchants do not do some- 
thing, government boards will step in and try. 

Since the first of this year prices for many of the staples 
in sheetings and print cloths have risen 50 per cent. Mills 
were so well sold up that they have not profited. Many 
mills hiave ceased to sell at all, as every sale at any price 
seemed to be a poor one in a few days after the transaction 
was closed. The radical shortening of terms, radical ad- 
vances in prices, the eutting down of orders, and other 
drastic measures in merchandising have not reached the 
trouble nor checked the rise. In fact, the more some mills 
have tried to stop sales the more insistent buyers have be- 
come. 

Staple American prints have sold at 22¢ a yard; 4-4 60 
pereales at 2445c; Fruit of the Loom bleached muslins at 
30c; 8-oz. tickings at 4214¢; 9-oz. denims at 65¢; 4-yard 
56x60 sheetings at 241c; utility dress ginghams at 271%; 
staple ginghams at 20c, and so on through a long list of un- 
paralleled figures for two generations of traders. 

The revival of demand for fine combed yarn goods is 
without precedent in the history of American manufactur- 
ing of fine goods. Cloths that sold at 13e a yard on January 
5 sold at 22e on April 5, while many of the simple fancy 
cloths have doubled in price in four months. Some of the 
largest New Bedford mills gave notice in the early part of 
April that no more orders would be taken at any price for 
30 days. Converters who were unable to secure goods 
through brokers in New York swarmed to the mill centers, 
offering all sorts of inducements to make manufacturers ac- 
cept their business. At this writing most fine goods mills 
have all the work they ean handle into September and could 
easily book up for the remainder of the year at will. 

There is no doubt whatever that many mills refused busi- 
ness for some time, believing that the situation was too full 
of danger to be allowed to go on. But when buyers would 
offer to deposit sttms in local banks as guarantee of a pur- 
pose to take goods, or would accept any sort of terms of 
payment mills cared to impose, they could not be checked 
nor denied. 

Profits have been so thoroughly sustained and the out- 
look for continued work is so bright that there has been a 
sharp recovery in the prices of mill stocks. Not even the 
payment of a third of last year’s earnings in revenue taxes, 
or large subscriptions by the mills for Liberty bonds have 
served in any degree to lessen the belief that of war profits 
and war advances there is no end in sight. 





Don’t forget the Red Cross. The Red Cross is as im- 
portant today as when you subscribed before. Spare a 
dollar now and then for this work. 
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Cotton Comment. 


BY H. AND B. BEER, NEW ORLEANS. 


The technical strength of the market, due to the heavy 
demand for goods by the government on the mills, thus 
restricting the supply of the manufactured product for the 
civilian demand, is reflected in higher prices for cotton 
goods and spot cotton and a further advance of more than 
$5 per bale in the contract market. 

Until recently the drowth in the southwest has been in- 
strumental in forcing values higher also, as general, heavy 
rains, badly needed, were long delayed in Oklahoma and 
Texas. 

Another strong feature of the situation was the scarcity 
of offerings of white cotton and high grades in the South, 
the demand for which was urgent on account of American 
spinners. 

The checking of the German drive on the western 
front made a favorable impression on the trade, and the 
belief prevails that the Allies will be able eventually to roll 
the enemy back. 

The foregoing were the favorable influences at work, 
but there are many features of the situation that deserve 
more than passing notice. There is no improvement in tlie 

export situation, receipts continue liberal, stocks in the 
South are increasing, and prospects for the new crop are 
improving. 

Compared with last year, exports from the United States 
to Europe the past week were only 17,000 bales, against 
102,000 for corresponding week, thus far this season only 
3,203,000 against 4,431,000 to even date last season. Al- 
ready the world’s visible supply of all kinds is larger than 
last year—4,516,000 bales, against 4,266,000—and it wil] not 
be long before the world’s visible of American will be 
greater than one year ago, as it is now 3,259,000, compare? 
with 3,329,000 last vear. 

Thus far this season the South has marketed only 10,- 
388,000 bales, against 11,525,000 to even date last year. 
Therefore, on the basis of a commercial crop of 12,500,000 
bales against 12,941,000 last season, the South has about 
2,112,000 bales still to bring in against 1,416,000 marketed 
after this date one year ago, or about 796,000 bales more. 

Thus far this season spinners’ takings of American cot- 
ton by the world only amount to 8,633,000 bales, compared 
with 10,324,000 to corresponding date last year, or 1,691,000 
less, and as takings for the whole of last season were 13,- 
611,000 bales, takings thus far this season are running on a 
basis of only 11,920,000 bales for the whole of this season. 
In other words, if the South markets 12,500,000 bales this 
season, and unless spinners’ takings run larger during the 
remainder of this season than they were after this time one 
year ago, and they are likely to be smaller, last year’s crop 
of about 12,500,000 bales will prove to have been too large 
for the trade under present conditions by about 580,000 
bales, which surplus the South would have to earry over 
into next season. 

Early in the month the whole of the western half of 
the belt was favored by general heavy rains, the drouth in 
Texas and Oklahoma having been effectually broken by a 
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precipitation of 1 to 4 inches, in which Arkansas and 
Louisiana shared tto the full extent. Therefore, the outlook 
for the new crop in the Southwest is decidedly more fa- 
vorable. 

To the east of the Mississippi River prospects, according 
to private advices, are very good. The soil is said to be in 
fine condition, farm work ahead of the normal, a substantial 
increase in the acreage, in the use of fertilizers and in sales 
of mules. 

Taking the belt as a whole, preparations are about nor- 
mal, with indications of an average increase in the acreage 
of about 10 per cent., and a substantial increase in the use 
With anything like favorable weather condi- 
In 


of fertilizers. 
tions this year, a large crop is possible, if not probable. 
view of these conditions and the very high prices prevailing, 
we believe the market is near the top, and that lower prices 
will be witnessed eventually, perhaps much lower, uniess 
there are indications for early peace in Europe, of which 
there are no signs at present. 

[Since the regular monthly letter for this issue was pre- 
pared by our correspondents the price of the raw staple 
has suffered a severe setback in full accordance with their 
prophecy of last month and again reiterated this month. 
Ed. ] 

Johnston, Storm & Co., of New York, comment as fol- 
lows: 





New York, ‘April 20, 1918. 

During the past week the cotton market has been fever- 
ish with fluctuations violent each day. The heavy liquidation 
which earried prices to a maximum decline of 640 points 
for the July option created a healthy technical condition 
and on Wednesday and Thursday of this week a better 
undertone was manifest, which gave promise of more nor- 
mal conditions. Late in the afternoon of Thursday, the 

18th, reports of a price fixing bill limiting the sale of 
spot cotton to 20e was introduced in Congress and the im- 
mediate influence of this news was a drastic decline amount- 
ing to over $5.00 a bale within a very few minutes. 

On Friday, the 19th, however, a realization of the ab- 
surdity of any such regulation became recognized and to- 
day’s market has again become orderly. The fluctuations of 
the past two weels have in no way effected underlying facts 
regarding the searcity of high-grade spinnable cotton. T)) 
demand for this cotton by all the governments allied with 
us, for the manufacture of bandages, tents, uniforms, gun 
coverings, slickers, and the thousand and one articles that 
the troops in the fields, in cantonments, in hospitals, and in 
bases and on special duty will be enormous and alone will 
tax the capacity of a large percentage of our mills and to 
this demand we must add civilian requirements or the nor- 
mal requirement of the people of the civilized world. 

Recent fluctuations have not effected the statistical posi- 
tion of cotton one iota and conditions that caused the rise 
during the enire spring have not changed because of the re- 
cent decline. 

The new crop is riot yet 50 per cent planted and the 
vicissitudes of the growing season will be many. Present 
indications point to an acreage varying only slightly from 
last year, with a much higher overhead on the shoulders of 
the farmers than have ever been known before; therefore 
government regulations, in our opinion, will be a matter for 
lengthy diseussion and very serious thought, and is nat 
probable in the near future. 
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The Yarn Market. 


varn market for the past month was practically a 
Yarns were compara- 


The y 
continuation of the previous month. 
tively searce and the majority of spinners showed an aver- 
sion to taking orders involving deliveries very far ahead 
‘because of the instability of the cotton market and the dis- 
tinct possibilities of a jump either way in the price of the 
As in March, a comparatively lange volume of 


raw staple. 
but it was largely spot, or nearby 


business was booked, 
business. 

Demand for single combed peeler yarns on cones de- 
veloped considerable strength in the earlier part of the 
month and the inquiries for 18’s to 30’s were greater than 
was the case for finer numbers. There was little inquiry 
for 70’s two ply and finer. This is largely because of the 
extremely high prices for yarns of this character which has, 
in many instances, foreed manufacturers to substitute 
cheaper yarn in their work. Many feel that this is necessary 
in order to assure to themselves that the retail prices may 
be held within the range of the consumers’ buying ability. 


Carded yarns on cones continued in good demand al- 
though in all kinds of yarns, spinners’ prices varied widely. 

Inthe weaving end of the business there was some in- 
quiries for quick delivery and a few for future delivery, 
but the weaving end of the business was quiet as compared 
with the demands of knitters. 

There is considerable discussion pro and con as to 
whether the Government will fix the price of cotton yarns 
and it is very openly intimated that if such a thing is done 
it will be because the administration desires to control the 
price of the raw staple—cotton—and figures that it can be 
easier accomplished, without harm to itself, by reducing the 
price of the finished products made therefrom and thus 
dam up the raw material in the hands of the spot holders 
until such time as they are willing to reduce their, at present, 
extravagantly high prices. Just how this proposition will 
work out if adopted no one ean foretell with any degree of 
certainty. 

The question of ability to make deliveries was one of the 
outstanding features of the month. This is particularly true 
of Southern spinners where many mills have been booked 
with orders to full capacity and due to a shortage of opera- 
tives, were not able to run up to normal. Furthermore, be- 
cause of embargoes on the Southern Railway and some of 
the other roads, against Northern cities, such as Philadelphia 
and Providence, the shipments of materials of this charac- 
ter is practically a question of guesswork. 

The weaving yarn situation picked up toward the end 
of the month and if anything, the demand was better for 
weaving yarns than was the case with yarns for knitters. 
Many preparations are in progress among the yarn people 
to visit the Convention of the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers in Philadelphia dur- 
ing the latter part of May and it is probable that consider- 
able yarn contracts will change hands during that period. 


Following are recent quotations from the Philadelphia 


market: 


Southern ewe Skeins. 
..64 @64% | 
..64 @64% | 
.68 @64 | 
67% @68 | 
-76 @T77 ! 


@64% 
64% @65 
5 @66 
68% @69 
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Southern Single Warps. 
@64% 
, @ 65 


68% @69 
87 @88 | 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarns. 
@65 9-4 slack 
@ 63 
Seuthers Two-Ply Skeins 
4 @64% | 
65% @66 
7 @71 


| 64% @65 
@T76 | 


67% @68 


@79 


" Southern eas | Warps. 
@64% 
65% @66 
.70 @7l 
@76% 


@76 | 
@7 | 
$1.10 @$1.12 
Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins. 
@78 
@ 88 
$1.05 @ $1.10 
Northern Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
@63% 
64% @65 
66 @66% 
70 @T70% 
@76 
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@73% 
14 @74% 
76 @76% 
79 @80 
85 @86 
93 @ 94 


Lancashire Notes. 


BY AN ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 

Those who have followed the cotton situation as ex- 
plained in these notes will not be surprised to learn that the 
amount of running machinery has been still further re- 
duced. From March 18th, by order of the Cotton Control 
Board, only 50 per cent of spindles may be run, except by 
license of the Board. This is a reduction of 10 per cent on 
the limit previously fixed. 

Licenses may be granted to run up to 70 per cent of 
spindles on American cotton and in ease of spindles en- 
gaged solely on Egyptian or Sea Island cotton or cotton 
waste, Surat cotton or long-stapled East African cotton 
which is valued at 400 points on or more, licenses may be 
granted to run up to 100 per cent. If American cotton is 
mixed with East African cotton or Surat cotton it will be 
regarded by the Board as American cotton. Special con- 
sideration is to be given to firms working on Government 
contracts. 

With looms, as with spindles, the limit up to which they 
may be run without license is fixed at 50 per cent of the 
whole. Application may be made for a license to run up 
to 60 per cent, but this is the absolute limit except in cases 
where looms are on Government work, waste, or Egyptian 
or other fine counts. The terms “Egyptian or fine counts” 
are defined by the Board as including looms that are weaving 
cloth made wholly from Egyptian yarns, both warp and 
weft, of any count, and looms weaving both 60’s warp and 
60’s weft or finer, or doubled yarn which is made by doub- 
ling single yarns of 60’s counts or finer in both warp and 
weft. By Egyptian yarns the Board means yarns known 
in the trade as “cream.” Licenses may also be granted to 
run looms on the coarser American counts in excess of 60 
per cent in cases where it can be shown that more than 40 

(Continued on page 485.) 
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Efficiency Principles in Manufacturing. 
BY ROBERT GREGG. 


In discussing the subject of efficiency I shall omit the 
theory and endeavor to put the matter before you in as 
practica] a manner as possible. 

As the Atlantic Steel Company has expended much 
time and effort trying to install efficiency methods, I am 
able to illustrate the various points with practical examples 
drawn from our own experiences. 

Please bear in mind, too, that I am not an expert effi- 
ciency engineer, nor qualified to theorize on the ultimate 
place of efficiency in the industria] development of this 


country. It is my purpose 








to briefly relate the early Ee 


history of our experience, 
point out what we have 
concluded was wrong pro- 
cedure, and tlien to detai! 
a little more fully what 
Wwe are now doing. 

Early in 1913 we em- 
ployed a firm of well- 
known efficiency engineers 


to come into our plant 


Mr. Gregg presents in this article, which was ex- 
tracted from a paper read before the Georgia Manu- 
facturer’s Association, a view of efficiency methods 
from the standpoint of the executive. As Treasurer 
of the Atlantic Steel Company of Atlanta, he has had 
an opportunity to study this work from all its angles 
and his conclusions form a very valuable contribu- 


typical of most manufacturing concerns. The superinten- 
dents, foremen, sub-foremen and workmen were so bound by 
tradition to certain methods that they couldn’t be told by 
one not trained in steel manufacture how to run their jobs. 
In the second place, they knew nothing whatever about the 
science of efficiency, and, even if they liad, they would have 
thought “it might be all right in the other fellow’s busi- 
ness, but it certainly cannot do us any good.” In the third 
place, they objected very strenuously to having an outside 
person prying into their affairs and criticising them for 
doing things which had been taught them in the largest and 

most successful steel plants in America. 
Just before the expiration of our contract with these 
experts, our president took the whole matter under advise- 
ment, and, although he 


saw where certain results 


had been obtained through 
the methods employed, he 
realized that the 


could not be carried to the 


work 


point ultimately desired 
with conditions as they 
then were. Co-operation 


was almost entirely lack- 
ing and most of the super- 
vising men were either in- 





and show us how to im- tion to efficiency literature. different or actually an- 
prove its operation. I! tagonistiec. 

was detailed to assist in SSS = : = After careful consider- 
this work and am, there- ation, we decided to do 


fore, thoroughly familiar with everything done at that time. 

We first took a census of the supervising force, super- 
intendents, foremen, sub-foremen and straw-bosses; classi- 
fied them as to their duties and as to their qualifications for 
those duties, and submitted the findings to the president. 
This brought out many very interesting facts about what a 
superintendent thought of his subordinates, but it alse 
aroused considerable antagonism. 

From this we went into some of the everyday practices 
of these men—usually with the intention of finding some- 
thing to ecriticise—and usually we found it. Here was an 
operation being done entirely wrong, although the results 
previously obtained had been reasonably satisfactory. 
There was an error in the size of the crew required for the 
job. This foreman had too much to do; that one had too 
littles yet both were getting along fairly well. 

In other words, in the eyes of our experts, nothing was 
right; the foremen and superintendents didn’t know how to 
run thie various jobs assigned to them, and the experts who 
had never before seen a steel plant started in to show these 
men how to perform their tasks in a proper manner. Need- 
less to say, it was only a short while before a veritable hor- 
nets’ nest had been stirred up. Instead of better operation, 
it was poorer operation, and in addition the entire organi- 
zation was upset and disorganized. 

What was the trouble? 

In the first place, the organization of our plant was 


without the services of an outside expert and to carry on 
We felt that by eliminating 
tlie expert engineers to whom our men objected so stren- 


the work with our own men. 


uously and proceeding with one or two from our own or- 
ganization we could get the same results with less delay 
and at the same time create a better spirit among our men. 

In connection with this plan, we secured several grad- 
uates from the Georgia School of Technology in Atlanta, 
put them to work in the efficiency department doing ele- 
mentary work and simultaneously started to hammer down 
thie operating costs. As fast as the men in the efficiency 
department were able to grasp the principles of efficiency, 
we put them to work on ¢ertain operations which we felt 
most needed standardizing and which could be used to dem- 
onstrate to all the operating superintendents the efficacy of 
our plans. 

This work proceeded with more or less suecess for sev- 
eral years, and some of the results obtained were most grat- 
ifying. These results"I shiall refer to a little later, in: detail, 
as they clearly exemplify certain points I wish to call to 
your attention. 

In this account of our efforts at efficiency I have now 
reached the spring of 1917, when all America heard the call 
to arms for the defense of those principles of efficiency laid 
down by our forefathers over 140 years ago—those prin- 
ciples of liberty and freedom that form the basis of our 


government. That cal] was answered by every man in our 
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efficiency department, and, with the source from which we 
drew our fresh supply of material entirely drained by the 
government, we were left high and dry, without men to carry 
on the work, without experienced men, without even un- 
trained men. 

Thus another stage in our progress was reached. And 
with it came more reflection as to what had been done, what 
was being done and what still remained to be accomplished. 
In this reflection came the true light that we had searched 
for and striven for during many months of work—stren- 
uous, persistent work. And here is the big point to which 
all I have heretofore related has led. 

For four years we had been laboring in the wrong direc- 
tion to secure a certain result; our method of approach had 
been entirely wrong; and for your benefit and guidance I 
have laid bare our errors and mistakes and have proven how 
very inefficient we have been in trying to become efficient. 

The point is this: Unless you have prepared the soil, 
thie seed cannot germinate and produce. Unless the minds 
of your men have been taught and trained in efficiency you 
eannot secure efficient operation. 

We had had experts from without, and experts from 
within our organization to attempt the installation of effi- 
ciency methods, but we had failed to reach the real keynote 
to suecess because we had not educated thie supervising men 
in efficieney principles, and since they, in the end, were re- 
sponsible for the execution of all plans, the entire struc- 
fell It had been built from the top down, 
rather than from the bottom up. 
about for a means to eorrect this grave error, 


ture down. 

Casting 
we found a course of personal efficiency, consisting of twen- 
tv-four lessons arranged in proper order, together witli 
practical charts and review questions. Immediately, a class 
of eleven men was organized to study this course, one les- 
son per week for twenty-four weeks. In that class was 
every major supervising man in the organization, including 
the president. Each week a different member became the in- 
structor for that particular lesson, and for one hour every 
Tuesday afternoon the class has met and discussed the va- 
In each of the 


fourteen lessons are review questions which, when answered, 


rious points in the lesson for that week. 


are sent to the board of examiners of the Emerson Institute 
for correction, and this is an extra attraction to the course 
of study. 

So enthusiastic did these men become over the course 
that recently we have started six other classes of twelve men 
each, made up of assistant superintendents, foremen, assis- 
tant foremen, office clerks and mill clerks, and we find that 
nearly as much enthusiasm has been aroused among tliem as 
among the first eleven men. 

It is our belief that when this preliminary work has been 
completed we shall have, not two or three efficiency experts 
at work, but nearly one hundred trained men, each thor- 
oughly imbued with the idea and spirit of efficiency—that 
they, in turn, will inspire the men under them with the sam2 
spirit, and that then we sliall have a fertile soil which ean- 
not fail to bring forth good results. 

I should like to add just here that I am not a sales rep- 
resentative of the Emerson Institute, nor am I advertising 
their courses to the exclusion of other similar organizations; 
but, as I shall base my remarks largely on the principles 
laid down by Mr. Harrington Emerson, it is appropriate 
tliat I should give proper credit. 
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Most of you are doubtless familiar with the twelve prin- 
ciples of efficiency as taught by Mr. Emerson for many 
years. In the course we have studied, namely, personal ef- 
ficiency, there are thirteen principles. I shall now outline 
each of these and ‘illustrate each of the practical principles 
from our experience at tlie Atlantic Steel Company. 

In the first place, Mr. Emerson has defined personal ef- 
ficiency as the mental and physical ability to find and take 
the best, easiest and quickest ways to the desirable things of 
life. 

You will observe that the superlative degree is used 
throughout this definition—best—easiest—quickest. Now, 
there can be but one best way to do anything; only one way 
ean be the easiest; and there can be but one quickest way. 
Just so there is only one way in which these three elements 
can be combined so as to secure the most desirable results. 
Then that one way, or as near that as ean be established, is 
thie standard, at least for a time. 

Efficiency is measured by standards—hence, it is desir- 
able to define clearly what a standard is. “A standard is 
that which is established by investigation or authority as a 
reasonably attainable maximum of desirability.” 

The first principle of personal efficiency is records; a 
record is anything that gives information of any kind. 

Like practically all the principles of efficiency, this one 
is so commonplace and ordinary thiat you seareely think of 
classifying records as a principle. On the other hand, how 
dependent we are on records in our daily existence! “We 
are surrounded by records—our lives as they are today 
would be impossible without them—yet we use them with- 





out thinking.” 

Just consider for a moment how many short cuts we 
take to the desirable things of life by use of records: 

“Formule for ealeulation, like interest tables, are rec- 
ords of other men’s work that save us many precious hours. 

“Sales managers have discovered that there are few 
methods that will create so much enthusiasm in sales forces 
as contests and records. 

“But the spirit of emulation aroused by a record is not 
confined to the records of other people. Many a salesman 
has pushed his sales up and up and up because each day 
he was striving to beat the record of the day before.” 

Some time ago we placed a blackboard in our hoop mill, 
where every man in that department could easily see it. 
Spaces were provided for each hour in the twenty-four, to 
be filled in with the production of the mill for each hour 
and each turn. The crews of this mill, during each turn, 
work for a given period and then rest for an equal period. 
Thus a game was started between the two crews of each turn. 
One crew on day turn was striving to beat the record set 
by the other day crew, and the entire day turn was striving 
to better the record of the entire night turn. I do not have 
with me a complete record of the increase in production 
brought about by this friendly rivalry, but I may state that 
the results obtained by this simple expedient were worth 
a great deal to the company in tons production and to the 
men in wages earned. 

“Records play a very important part in efficiency work 
by affording the means to measure progress and to show 
They bring back the past and give us de- 
They warn us of wrong 


They 


its direction. 
pendable glimpses into the future. 
methiods, inefficient operations and unwise procedure. 
locate wastes. They show the way to short cuts. 
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“These are just a few things records will do for us. I 
shall leave this principle for the present, as the later prin- 
ciples will remind you of the many other short euts you can 
take by the use of immediate, reliable, adequate and perma- 
nent records. 

“The second principle of efficiency is planning. Plan- 
ning means picturing; it means putting yourself in your 
own place later on, in the midst of the real situation, and 
asking yourself how much time you will need to perform 
the necessary things, what equipment you will have to liave 
on hand, and in what condition, and what things you will 
have to perform before that time comes, in order to be 
ready. Planning, then, calls for imagination. 


“If our American people were not so pathetically de- 
ficient in planning, I could pass this principle without fur- 
ther comment. But when we stop to consider the enormous 
waste of our natural resources through improper planning; 
when we remember the large sums of money required to re- 
construct our cities along saner lines because they were not 
planned at the start; when we think of the thousands of men 
and women trying to fill occupations for which they are un- 
fitted because, instead of planning for the future, they 
drift into the first work that offers; when we recall all tliese 
horrible examples of deficient planning, is it not worth while 
to pause and analyze the conditions in our own individua! 
factories, lives and homes?” 

Pause just here to consider your own case. Have you 
so planned the arrangement of your buildings and equip- 
ment as to insure yourself against undue expense when in- 
creased output shal] require expansion? Have you planned 
your processes to eliminate lost time and motion in th 
movement of work through the factory? Yet, again, hav: 
you so planned your daily routine as to insure freedom from 
interruption while engaged on important details? Have yon 
provided for relaxation during the work period and recrea- 
tion at the close of it; and is it so planned that whien evening 
comes you can leave your office with that very necessary 
feeling of satisfaction that everything planned has been 
done, with nothing left undone? If so, you are ahead of 
most men. 

The third and fourth principles of efficiency are so 
closely associated with the second principle and with each 
other that I shall consider them together. They are sched- 
uling and dispatching. 

A schedule is an itemized statement of time to be used 
in definitely stated processes or operations. A plan is a 
general statement: A schedule is a definite, itemized state- 
ment. 

Plans embraced in the second principle are based on rec- 
ords, which is the first principle. Schedules are definite 
plans and are made up from the, application of the first 
and second principles and require the use of standards, de- 
rived from time and motion studies. But it is not enough 
simply to establish standards for time, materials and equip- 
ment. It is not enough to plan ahead. It is not enough to 
write schedules, no matter how elaborate and perfect they 
may be. 

“When all these things are done, standards must be 
more and more nearly approached until they are regularly 
realized. Plans must be ¢earried out, both in letter and spirit. 
Schedules must be put in regular operation, on time. All 
this requires scientific dispatching, which means simply tak. 
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ing measures to get things done according to standards, 
plans and schedules, and getting them done on time.” 

There are many vivid illustrations of these principles to 
be found in well regulated manufacturing plants today. A 
great deal of improvement in this respect has been brought 
about by reason of time limit clauses in contracts for war 
materials, and it is to be hoped that our industrial exeeu- 
tives will not suffer a relapse when the present conditions 
shall change. 

As to the ways of scheduling and dispatching, there 
are many devices in common use, such as charts, curves 
and records of similar nature, used in scheduling and check- 
ing schedules; bells, whistles, and lights used to warn work- 
men of the lapse of time and indicating the start of new 
schedules. Many of you are familiar with the ordinary 
tickler files which keep you posted as to your plans and 
schedules and which require you to dispatch your work in 
aceordanee witli them. 

I wish to call your attention just here to one very im- 
portant thing. Tickler files, bells, whistles and spoker 
words are only aids to dispatching. The real work is done 
by the mind and will, which set the operation in motion 
“The real preparation, therefore, for increase ‘in efficiency 
in dispatching is mental training. While it is true that in 
dispatching, on railways, in factories, and in offices, the 
mind needs more or less elaborate aids, it, goes without say- 
ing that the most elaborate and perfect dispatching system 
is useless without a well-trained mind, first, to adapt it to its 
work, and, second, to supervise and direct its operation. 

“Psychologists hold that weakness of character is often 
due to a diseased will. They also hold that there is no bet- 
ter training for the will than to compel oneself to action 
according to plans and schedules, and on time. The man 
who decides and acts on time, and is free from the debili- 
tating habit of procrastination, is a man of power, and has 
either developed, or is well on the way toward the develop- 
ment of originality, initiative and aggressiveness.” 

The fifth principle of efficiency is standardized eondi- 
tions. This principle refers not only to conditions in your 
factory or office, but to your own condition of mind and 
body. Just as your employees cannot do efficient work in a 
poorly arranged, poorly lighted and unsanitary factory, se 
you cannot expect to be efficient if your office is littered 
up with useless junk, your windows dirty and your mate- 
rials poorly arranged. And to the same extent you are in- 
efficient if your body is not in good physical condition or 
your mind obsessed by worry and fear. 

How many of you have had your whole day upset be- 
eause your favorite pen had been misplaced? How many of 
you have spoiled a whole day for one of your subordinates 
beeause you had a headache and spoke to him in a manner 
you would not have used had you been in better spirits? 
These are simple illustrations of standardized conditions. A 
more compreliensive one will be given you shortly, drawn 
from our experiences at the steel plant. 

Passing from standardized conditions, we reach the sixth 
principle of personal: efficiency—standardized operations. 
This principle is very closely associated with the five pre- 
ceding ones, particularly the fifth principle, that of stand- 
ardized conditions. It is very hard to standardize condi- 
tions without first standardizing the operations by which 
you brought about conditions. 

The question of standardizing conditions and operations 
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isso very important that a full discussion of it is in order 


just here. 

One of the first obstacles to overcome is tradition. Jus! 
because an operation was performed in a certain manner by 
your ancestors, it does not follow that there is the most 
efficient way for you to do it. In fact, the chances are very 
great against that method. It behooves you, then, to study 
each dperation and condition with which you are concerned, 
to ascertain the best, easiest and quickest way to perform 
that 


what the other fellow is doing. 


operation, disregarding tradition and disregarding 

Some may claim it doesn’t pay to spend time studying 
each operation—that there isn’t sufficient gain to be effected 
to offset the cost of making the study. To show how er- 
roneous this conclusion is, let me illustrate: 

Suppose you spend two months studying one operation 
and find that by standardizing that operation or conditien 
you can increase the efficiency of that operation 10 per cent ; 
in other words, you can save 10 per cent of the time for- 
merly required. If this saving of time is properly capital- 
ized, it will be only a short while before you shall have re- 
paid yourself for the two months’ study, and after that 
the saving is clear profit. 

Let me give you an experience we had some time ago: 


Back of 


eacli machine were four reels on which were placed the 


In our barbed wire mill we had twelve machines. 


eoils of wire that feed the machine. There was an operator 
to every two machines, who had to operate his machines, 
place the coils of wire on the reels, fetch the wooden spools 
onto which the product is wound, and in general perform al! 
the operations in connection with the manufacture of barbed 
wire on his two machines. These men were working eleven 
hiours per day and earning twenty cents per hour, which was 
the normal rate paid by all manufacturers for similar work. 
I should state this was in the year 1915. 

We 


barbed wire for the French Government, an order larger 


received an Order for severa] thousand tons of 
than we had ever before handled; in fact, they wanted us to 
produce in six months more wire than we had ever pro- 
duced in one year prior to that time. In any event, we took 
the order and then started to figure out a way to fulfill the 
terms of the contract. 

First of all, we bought six additional machines, which 
should have increased capacity 50 per cent. When these 
were in operation we put time study men in the mill, with 
stop watches, and note books, and told them to study every 
detail of the manufacture. After about ten days’ study 
they made their report, which contained some very radical 
suggestions. They said we will give each operator three ma- 
ehines instead of two—we will work ten hours per day, in- 
stead of eleven; the rate of pay will be twenty-five cents 
per hour instead of twenty, and we will produce 108 spools 
of product per hour instead of 60, which is the present 
average. 

This contemplated several changes in conditions, and in 
operations. There was to be a double set of reels back of 
each machine, to earry the coils of wire, instead of a single 
set. This permitted a man to keep enough reels filled with 
wire to prevent the machine from shutting down. It ealled 
for a slight rearrangement of the machines, grouping them 


into two sections of nine machines each. Thus, the adjust- 


ers had definite machines to repair, and they were all to- 
gether, permitting of quick inspection. 


It also ealled for 
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blackboards at each operator, so he could be informed every 
hour of his rate of production. 

Where, before, the operator had to look after'two ma- 
chines, supplying them with wire and spools, the operator 
given three machines to operate, the spools were 
at his machine by another party, and the wire was 
In this way 


was now 
delivered 
placed on reels for him by still another party. 
the same number of men were employed as before, only 
their duties were clearly specified and detailed, thus allowing 
each man to specialize. 

eliminate lost 
In most 


Each operator was instructed how to 
time and waste motions by the time study men. 
eases it was shown where he had actually done each step of 
the process in the standard time, so that is was not a mere 
theory, but an actual practice. Naturally, an operator felt 
lie ecouldn’t operate three machines. He had been taught 
his trade on two machines, and felt that it was the cor- 
He didn’t like to 
have one hour’s pay eut off his income, even though his 
hourly rate had been increased. He felt that no one could 
put the wire on the reels of his machine just as well as he 
eould. In fact, he objected to the whole scheme as chimeri- 
eal and unpractical, so our first work was to educate him up 


to our viewpoint without antagonizing him. 


rect and only way to make barbed wire. 


The first week was a veritable nightmare for all of us. 
The men threatened to throw up their jobs, leaving us with 
the contract on our hands, unfilled, unless we allowed them 
to operate under the old method. But, fortunately, we 
found one operator who was willing to give the plan a thor- 
ough trial, and we centered all our efforts on his machines. 

Without prolonging the illustration, let me state the re- 
sults of our plan at the end of three weeks. Production 
for the entire department increased from an average of 60 
spools of wire per hour to an average of 87 spools per hour; 
in certain cases the increase was at the rate of 105 spools 
per hour, but 87 was the average of al] six operators. The 
labor cost of each spool had decreased from 4.8 cents to 
less than 4 cents, while the wages per man had increased 
from a flat rate of $2.20 per day of eleven hours, to an 
average of $2.62 per day of ten hours. In certain individual 
eases this increase was as much as 32 per cent over the old 
rate. 

I have related this incident in some detail because it 
illustrates perfectly some of the principles of efficiency, 
particularly the fifth and sixth, standardized conditions and 
operations. It also ineludes the last principle, that of re- 
wards, but I shall make more specific reference to this when 
I reach the thirteenth principle. The main thing to bear in 
mind is that I have given you a clear example of all the 
principles heretofore mentioned, one that I am personally 
familiar with, and one that is being duplicated in various 
other departments of our plant. 

The seventh principle is written standard practice in- 
structions, and is the last of what Mr. Emerson terms the 
practical principles. It has particular reference to written 
instructions as opposed to verbal instructions. 

How many of you are in the habit of ealling in your 
subordinates and telling them personally to do this or to do 
that? 
thick-headedness of an employee who forgot some important 
detail of your verbal instructions, when, as a matter of fact, 
it was your error and not his? Your error because you left 
For those of you who are 


How often have you found cause to complain at the 


a loophole open for failure. 
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guilty of this practice, this seventh principle can mean a 
Try writing your instructions and see if you 


great deal. 
don’t get much better results. 

Another thing: Certain employees charged with certain 
duties occasionally fail to report for work for one cause or 
another; have you prepared written standard instructions 
for his work so that another taking his place can go ahead 
without delay and fill the job as accurately as the one to 
whom it belongs? If you have not, you have to that ex- 
tent failed in your own duty. Once a standard is set, or 
standard procedure outlined for specific jobs, a permanent 
record should be made, and when the job is to be under- 
taken at any future date, those records should be furnished 
the man or men whio are called upon to do the job. 


In general, then, written standard practice instructions 
tend to make practicable the result of one’s thought, expe- 
rience and observation. “They serve as a check against 
error and waste; they aid in preventing us from slipping 
back from what has been achieved.” 

Turning now from the practical principles, I sliall 
briefly sketch for you the six ethical principles, as laid down 
by Mr. Emerson. 


The first of these is ideals. 

In the Century Dictionary an ideal is thus defined: “A 
standard of desire; an ultimate object or aim; a mental 
conception of what is most desirable.” 

How many of you possess a mental conception of what, 
for vou, is most desirable in life? What is your ultimate 
aim ? 

In our class at the steel plant this question was asked 
of ten men, and I am almost ashamed to confess that the 
percentage of men who really had defined, each in his own 
mind, his own ultimate aim in life, was so low as to be 
negligible. 

This association is composed of manufacturers. Not 
one among you would start a job of work through the proc- 
ess of manufacture unless you knew clearly what the fin- 
ished product would be. Yet how many men start to manu- 
facture a career in the shop of life without the faintest idea 
of what that career is to be or where it will land them 
through the process of years. 

“Our entire industrial and economic organization today 
is littered up with drifting individuals, without any real or 
definite aim in life; men and women who are simply waiting 
to see what will happen to them, instead of being busy to 
make things happen, on their own account.” 

It is only by bringing ourselves, and those associated 
with us, to a realization of this fundamental truth that we 
ean hope materially to improve conditions. Some effort 
along this line is being made now by our employment bu- 
reaus; men unfitted for one class of work are transferred 
to another department, until the class of work best suited 
to their individual ability is finally located. But the sur- 
face has only been scratched. 

Closely associated with major ideals is the subject of 
minor ideals—which are always fixed with reference to the 


major ideal. In all too many eases, a man’s minor ideals 


are utterly incompatible with his major ideal. To realize 
the major ideal, your minor ideals must be in harmony with 
the major ideal; otherwise there is a jumble of efforts and 
endless confusion. 
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The second ethical] prineiple is deserving of more than 
passing comment. It is really the whole subject of effi- 
ciency, with twelve corollaries made up of the other prin- 
ciples. We call it common sense. 
about this principle is its uncommonness. 


Mr. 


sense is sound, practical judgment, guiding right feelings, 


The most common thing 


Emerson defines common sense thus: “Common 
and illuminated by keen, true intuitions.” 

It is not within my power to offer you a more perfect 
definition than the one quoted. I shall content myself with 
a few pertinent remarks as to its application in efficiency. 
What is 
sound, practical judgment? It involves the ascertainment of 
all the facts about the matter to be judged. Not just some 
of the facts, and a speculation as to the rest, but an aceu- 
Then allow each its proper 


“Common sense is sound, practical judment.” 


rate knowledge of all the facts. 
weight; then reason logically from them to a conclusion. 

The second phase of the definition eoneerns right feel- 
ings. Now, while we may not be able to clearly define our 
feelings or motives, wé are able to make application of them 
by the way they act. Electrical engineers cannot clearly 
define an electric current, yet through knowledge of how it 
acts, when applied in certain directions, they are able to 
control it. 

So it is with our feelings. We know that certain emo- 
tions make us happy and contented, while others leave us 
depressed and sluggish. We know we are able to do better 
and more effective work when we are happy and enthu- 
To 
the extent we are contented and in a kindly, pleasant 
frame of mind will our judgments be properly guided. 

The third phase is intuition—that most elusive phase of 
the human temperament. Pay heed to your intuitions. 
Sometimes they are misleading, it is true, but no man ever 


siastic than when we are discontented and indifferent. 


was blessed with true suecess who failed to respond to strong 
intuition. 

So, then, common sense is a balanced combination of 
these three elements—judgment, good feelings, and intui- 
tion. Cultivate each of these elements, give to each its 
proper value, and the result will take care of itself. 

Volumes could be written on this point alone, but I shall 
leave the brief outline with you, and pass with just this re- 
mark: Develop 
that power and all the other principles follow as a logical 


All efficiency springs from common sense. 


result. 

The third ethical principle is competent counsel. In dis- 
cussing this principle, I realize how very easy it will be to 
tread on the toes of many people who prefer to work out a 
problem for themselves, rather than seek an exnert’s advice. 
But in these modern times, the person who fzils to profit by 
the sad experience of others is soon Jost in the race. Exne- 
rience is a good teacher—but the price is often too high to 
pay. What you lose in time and effort is more than over- 
come by the gain derived from eompetent counsel. 

Efficiency means short ents; it means the easiest and 
quickest way to a desired end. Why waste hours of time 
and valuable effort over a problem that some one, duly quali- 
fied, has already worked out? 

It is true there are sperialists who differ as to nrocedure 
in nearly all problems, and von may well ask, “To whom 
shall I turn for connsel?” Here, again. the principles of 
efficiency should guide yon. 


them by common sense, then seek competent counsel in ac- 


“Get vour ideals right, choose 
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cordance with your ideals, tested by common sense, and you 
will not go far wrong.” 

The next ethical principle is discipline. This does not 
mean the discipline frequently meted out to erring em- 
ployees or refractory children. It has to do, primarily, 
with self-discipline—holding one’s daily routine in con- 
formity with fixed rules. In the sense used here, discipline 
takes three forms—that of nature, that imposed by you on 
«thers, or by others on you, and that imposed by you on 
yourself. 

Assuming that you recognize certain fixed laws as con- 
trolling your actions—as, for instance, the principle of ef- 
ficiency, then you must discipline yourself to keep in con- 
formity with these principles. You must discipline your- 
self much more strictly than you would another, for you 
are far more interested in your own success than in that of 
any one else. And it is only by rigid discipline that you 
ean follow the schedules outlined by you for your guidance; 
temptations to deviate are many; mental laxity lets down 
the bars temporarily, and your efforts go for naught. 

“Discipline trains the will and by constantly checking up 
the progress you are making, disciplining yourself to a 
rigid performance of your plans, the time soon arrives when 
such performance ceases to be a conscious effort and becomes 
simply voluntary action, unprompted by any effort of the 
mind. Thus another short eut is assured.” 

The next ethical principle is the fair deal. Were I so 
inclined, and were I possessed of* the ability, I might easily 
occupy your attention for an hour or more with this text— 
the fair deal. But the part we are concerned with is that 
played in manufacturing by this principle. 

“Do unto others only thiat which you would have done 
unto you.” 

You may search the world over for successful plants and 
you will invariably find that the most successful institutions 
are those where the principle of the fair deal is observed. 
This is a very natura] result—for just as a good act on your 
part calls for a reciprocation, just so does an unfair deed 
call for resentment. It is human nature to resent one per- 
sons attempt to get something for nothing—this accounts for 
many of the evils in our industrial life today, somebody try- 
ing to get something for nothing, or at the expense of some- 
one else. 

The other extreme is just as bad; if your common sense 
is overpowered by your sympathies you can be just as unfair 
in your generosity as you can be unfair in your selfishness, 
and many a man has learned this bitter truth to his cost. 
Men may liate a cold-blooded, heartless employer, but they 
despite the wishy-washy, lax-handed boss who permits him- 
self to be run over without saying a word. 

There is not true efficiency without the fair deal, and 
in order to be efficient you must give and demand the fair 
deal. 

I eome now to the last of the thirteen principles set up 
by Mr. Emerson—the efficiency of reward. 

In his course of lessons, Mr. Emerson defines this prin- 
ciple thus: “To find and take the best, easiest and quickest 
ways to the desirable things of life, you must eagerly de- 
sire, earnestly seek and insistently demand for yourself your 
efficiency reward.” 

I think this a wonderful definition. It implies so much 
in few words; in fact, it eovers nearly all the other prin- 
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ciples. All of us have experienced difficulties, we have had 
set-backs, and have met opposition in our undertakings. But 
to attain your reward you must persevere—you cannot give 
up, or go backward; you must eagerly desire, earnestly seek, 
insistently demand. 

Let me call your attention to one consideration just here. 
Efficiency reward does not necessarily mean a monetary re- 
ward. It may mean power, position, fame, comfort, or sat- 
isfaction in achievement. But in any event, be sure that 
whatever you seek as a reward will really be a reward, when 
you sliall have attained it. 

You ean. attain and acquire any reasonable reward this 
life offers if you persist in its pursuit, governing all your 
actions by efficiency principles, that much is certain. But 
be sure that your reward is really that for which you have 
sought. 

It may sound queer for me to so stress this point, but 
when you stop to consider the many, many cases of men 
about us who have attained their reward only to find it false 
and unreal, the warning may not prove untimely. You 
might well revert to the first ethical principles just lere, 
that of ideals, and so alter your major and minor ideals that 
the attainment of them will truly prove to be your reward. 


‘‘Coming Events Cast Their Shadows Before.’’ 


The following is from a paper read a few weeks ago by 
D. M. Hollins of the British Northrop Loom Company Ltd., 
before the District Mill Managers’ Association at Preston, 
England. It is well to remember that competition in tex- 
tile fabries with Great Britain and the Continent of Europe 


will follow closely the declaration of peace. 

This world-wide war has set most of us thinking as to 
what the social conditions of mankind will be when peace 
again returns, and how we shall be able best to adapt our- 
selves to the changed conditions. That the conditions will 
be changed—and very much changed—none of us can have 
any doubt. 

The general cry today is the scarcity of labor, but I 
doubt if America, during the past twenty years, has been 
so well off for labor as we are today. This very scarcity 
of labor made America develop to the utmost, automatic 
machinery of every description to enable her to meet the 
requirements of her population. The result has been re- 
duced cost of production and higher wages with their at- 
tendant social benefits. 

What America has done, surely we can do. 

The Northrop loom would have been a much greater 
success today in this country if it had not been for con- 
servatism. It is not the loom that is at fault. The trouble 
in the past has been that our manufacturers would not face 
the changed conditions that the Northrop loom demanded ; 
they might admit that the loom was a sound mechanical 
device and a working proposition, but at the same time 
they would argue that it was not applicable to their trade. 

With such an automatic loom properly turned you can 
make better goods than can be woven on the ordinary power 
loom, and a weaver can mind from six to thirty according 
to the class of loom and goods to be handled. 

The Northrop system entails a careful study and knowl- 
edge of all factors governing the successful management 
and efficient manufacture of your goods. Some call it 
“scientific management,” but-call it what you will, you are 
out to get the maximum production per operative and the 
maximum production per machine in the simplest, quickest 
way. 

With wages continually going up, how are you to keep 
down the cost of production? Northrop looms solve this 
problem, as a weaver can look after six to thirty of these 
looms, according to size and class of goods woven. 

Just one word more. Competition (after the war) will 
be keener than ever, and the inefficient will surely go under ; 
the efficient and wide-awake will ‘come to the front, or 
maintain their already leading position, and the Northrop 
loom will be an important factor in achieving this result. 
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Calender Finishing. 
BY WILLIAM B. NANSON. 


For small finishing plants, or where a large variety of 
finishes are liable to be called for, a universal Calendar, 
shown in Fig. 1 and in section at Fig. 2, may be installed. 
This may be used as a swissing calender by running the 
cloth through all or any of the nips, as shown in the dia- 
gram, Fig. 3, or it may be used as a chasing calender, as 
shown in section, Fig. 2, or as a chesting calender, or as a 
jacking calender, or by raising the two upper bowls free, the 
three lower bowls may be used as a friction calender. It 
will be noted that there are two friction clutches to this 
calender, 30 that it may be reversed; this is to allow the 
ealendar to be driven and run backward; this is necessary 
to unwind the cloth from the rolls after chesting or jacking. 

When the calender is to be used as a friction calender the 
upper rolls 4 and 5 are raised clear from the three lower 
rolls and the necessary blocks and steps are inserted between 





FIG. & 


the bearings of 4 and 3, so that the set may be screwed 
down on to 3 without the rolls themselves coming into con- 
tact with each other; the stud wheel A is then pushed into 
the position shown in Fig. 1; this gears the bowls 1 and 3 
into each other, and by retarding the speed of bowls 1 and 2 
creates a friction of 2—21'% to 1 between the bowls 2 and 3. 

At other times when the calender is not running as a 
friction calender, the stud wheel A is withdrawn and by 
being pulled out of the way to the end of the stud, as 
shown by the dotted lines, is rendered inert. 

The bowls should be placed in series as follows: (1) 
Iron, (2) paper, (3) chilled iron, (4) cotton, and (5) iron. 
Where beetling is done, or where much imitation beetle fin- 
ish is called for, the top bowl (5) may also be cotton. 

Tt must be remembered that this calender is a compound 
lever calender and that for chesting or jacking as the layer 
of cloth increases in thickness the screws regulating the set 
must be regulated so as to keep the levers at one and the 
same level. This is done by a patent compensating device. 
When the calender is used as a friction calender it is cus- 


Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing. 






tomary to apply the “dead set” by locking the levers and 
tightening the thrust blocks. 

All ealenders should be built with removable gap pieces 
on one cheek of each frame, so as to facilitate the removal 
of the bowls to alter their arrangement to serve for differ- 
ent finishes. This is important. 
ning a seven-bowled calender, had to take it down and 
change the bowls three times in one day and get off a day’s 
work besides. 

We would say, regarding Fig. 2, that the heavy line, in- 
dicated by the arrows, shows the calender “chasing” as a 
five-bowled calender, and the dotted chasing line shows the 
calender while chasing with the three lower bowls as a fric- 
tion calender; the two upper bowls must be raised out of 
contact in this latter case. 

All ealenders should be fitted with rods and stirrups, so 
that all the bowls can be raised and separated from each 
other when the calender is not being used; this is to pre- 
vent the cotton or paper bowls from being burnt or flat- 
tened at their point of contact, as these flattened lines across 


The writer has, when run- 
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the bowls will mark off and spoil the finish. 

It must be remembered that the quality of the finish de- 
pends largely upon the condition and polish on the surface 
of the bowls of thie calender, and the greatest care must 
be taken to see that they are kept smooth and free from 
marks or scratches, more especially must care be taken that 
the iron or steel cylinders are never allowed to go rusty, for 
if they once get rusty they will “pit,” and in this condition 
their usefulness is almost done. All frames and bow] ends 
should be kept absolutely clean and free from dust and oil. 
Calenders should be cleaned all over once a week and all 
parts kept bright. This adds to the life of the calender, 
the quality of the finish, and the reputation of the finisher, 
and should not be neglécted. 

We would say here regarding the heating of calender 
metal bowls that heating by gas is by far the most satis- 
factory, as one can obtain a hotter and steadier result by 
this method, but, that the heating by steam causes less detri- 
ment to the paper or cotton bowls and they will last longer. 
There are some finishes, however, that cannot be obtained 
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successfully with steam heat—in such eases the heat from 
burning gas or heaters is obligatory. 
It is not advisable, for economical] reasons, for a mill or 


a finishing plant to use a larger calender than is necessary, 


as this means extra initial cost, extra upkeep and extra 
power to run it, and therefore, for most mills making only 
denims, tickings, cottonades, coarse shirtings and kindred 


cloths, a three-bowled breaking calender, Fig. 4, might be 
sufficient for all their wants. In this calender the top and 
bottom rolls are made of hard wood maple or bay, and these 
bowls are usually lapped (or covered) with slasher cloth. 
The middle bowl, which is always the driver, is steel, heated 
with steam, A is an expander oyer which all goods must be 
run to straighten out creases and wrinkles, and BB are metal 
doctor blades over which the goods are run to break down 
the rawness or stiffness. 

The goods are run with the back of the cloth to the 
doctor blades and the expander. When the goods are to be 
ealendered only without breaking down the two top rails BR 
may be turned over with the doetor blades below and thie 
goods run over the smooth rail only. 

We might say here that the best lnbricant for all calen- 
dar bowls is beef suet and eastor oil. The necks of the rolls 
are first lubricated at starting with castor oil and afterward 
a piece of beef suet is placed upon them and allowed to re- 
main during the working of the calender; the heat gener- 
ated by the friction between the bowl necks and their bear- 
ings steps and side plates when rapidly revolving is suffi- 
cient to melt slowly the fat from the suet and to keep the 
necks well lubricated. 

Grease bags, in the form of pads, are now being made, 
and extensively used for this purpose. The bags are filled 
with suet, or other suitable solid lubricant, and placed on 
the necks. This is a neater arrangement than the use of the 
loose suet. To prevent overheating of the bearings, espe- 
cially on friction or very heavy hot ealenders, care must be 
taken that the pressure is equal on the bowls at each end of 
the machine; also that the temperature of the heated bowls is 
uniform along their whole length; any variation in pressure 
or heat at the ends will cause the bow! ends to run dry of oil 
and heat up and eut, moreover the finish will also be unequal 
across the goods. 

In many finishes the cloth is calendered before, as well 
as after starching. This is particularly so in the ease of 
dyed or printed fabrics or some styles of woven goods (do- 
mestic). The objects of double calendering are, first, to 
remove or straighten any creases that may be in the eloth, 


and, second, to prevent the starch from percolating through 
the cloth and marking the face. For instance, in finishing 
printed domets or canton flannels for decorative or uphol- 
stery work, after printing they are heavily calendered, then 
back starched and dried and lightly calendered on a calender 
like Fig. 4, using rails or bars at BB, covered with coarse 
eard clothing on their face in place of the doctor blades, in 
some eases they are heavily calendered afterward on a 5- 
bowl calender, using, however, the carding bars as in BB; 
these goods are now dry, usually, i. e., without sprinkling. 
In this way a smooth pliable finish is obtained on the stif- 
fened goods, feeling something like chamois skin, with a 
pure, bright face. 

In light finishes it is also advantageous to calender before 
stiffening or filling, as this prevents the cloth from absorb- 
ing too much of the starch mixture. Any gloss that may be 
desired is obtained much better afterwards, and without 
having to resort to such heavy pressure. The finish has also 
a much better appearance than would otherwise be the case, 
the lustre being rather in the fibres than simply on the sur- 
face. For many finishes it will also be found advantageous 
to calender the cloth before starching where the cloth is re- 
quired to be heavily filled. 

Referring to the double ealendering of domets, flannel- 
ettes, napped linings, ete., it may be as well to go somewhat 
into the detail of the finishing of these goods, as many 
Southern mills are now making them, and it may be of in- 
terest to know somewhat of the process required to turn 
them out right. 

The good flannelettes, baby cloths, ete., of years ago have 
now disappeared from the market almost entirely, as they 
have had to give place to goods of inferior make and qual- 
ity. By making these inferior goods, the manufacturers 
have been able to meet, in a measure, the increased cost of 
the raw materials by charging, in a proportionate degree, 
little more for the second or third rate product than they 
had previously demanded for the better class of goods. 
Once any given sort of these goods has been forced from 
the market, it finds great difficulty in the way of getting 
back again. Customers are not willing to pay the old price. 
and yet demand the same soft, thick feel of the old style 
prime quality. “Now, the only way out of this difficulty lies 
in giving a suitable dressing and finish to the guods. 

The finishing consists first of the napping, which may 
be on one or both sides, according to the style of goods. 
After napping, the goods are calendered cold on a four or 
five-bowled calender to make them take up the dressing 
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satisfactorily. The dressing is applied by means of a two- 
bowled starch mangle, with the lower roll lapped with cloth, 
so that the starch is applied to the wrong side of the piece 
or a back filling mangle may be used. 

For a stiff finish, especially for thin fabrics, the dress- 
ing may consist of 60 pounds of potato starch and 30 gal- 
lons of water. Boil and cool to 150° F., add 16 to 18 ounces 
Diastofor, previously dissolved in lukewarm water. Stir 
well until thin and clear. The paste soon becomes lieuid 
and transparent, then boil up again, and while it boils add 25 
pounds of glucose, 25 pounds of glue size and 50 pounds 
of Epsom salts. 

Linings, and other goods napped on one side, in : 
plain weave, are usually of inferior quality and must be 
heavily dressed, i. e., with starcli not below 14° Be, and 





heavier ones from 8 to 10 degrees Be,—these degrees 
are taken at 50° C. 

Domets napped on both sides are dressed with a softer 
dressing, as it is desirable to produce a soft, woolly and not 
too stiff a finish, hence in the foregoing recipe the 25 
pounds of glue size would be left out and possibly 5 to 10 
pounds of soluble oil added. 

For flannelette, boil up 45 pounds of potato starch, cool 
to 150 degrees F., and add one pound of Diastofor pre- 
viously dissolved in lukewarm water. As soon as the desired 
consistency is obtained, the action of the Diastofor is ar- 
rested by momentarily boiling or by the addition of soda. 

There is another style of napped goods that requires 
a rather elaborate finish, and that is the coat lining or ves! 
backing, as it is sometimes called. This is a medium weight 
3x1 canton flannel, which is napped on tlie face only and 
nearly always dyed either black or slate; it is then mangled 
and dried and starched on the back, taking care to keep the 
face or napped side free from starch; the goods are then 
conditioned on the damping machine and allowed to lie two 
hours; they are then glazed on the back by running twice 
through the friction calender, very hot, but with a light pres- 
sure. 

The difficulty with this finish is to finish the goods mel- 
low and leathery and at the same time secure a very high 
glaze; also to have the nap lie smooth and silky, and lie 
all in one direction, and not stuck down. This latter is ac- 
complished by running the napped side of tlie goods over 
wooden bars covered with ecard clothing before it enters 
the nip of the friction ealender. It takes skill, and when 
properly done it makes a beautiful looking (and feeling) 
piece of work. 

It may not be amiss here to go a little further than 
we have already done into the working of the friction cal- 
ender. It is necessary to pay attention to the following 
points: The cotton or paper middle bowl should be slightly 
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fuller in the middle than at the sides on account of the slight 
deflection which may exist in the top bowl, especially if 
this be of small diameter. This deflection, which is very 
slight in a well proportioned bowl, is caused by the pres- 
sure exerted on the necks. If the deflection be not allowed 
for, the eloth will finish hard on the selvages after ealen- 
dering. 

The woolen lapping on the Stanley sliould be slightly 
smeared with grease (or a mixture of grease and paraffine is 
good) to supply a lubrieant to the whole face of the re- 
This grease prevents “plucking,” 1 


volving friction bowl. 
form of damage to which cloth is verv liable when sub- 
jected to the rmbhing and grinding action of the friction 


bowl, ‘especially if the goods are not starched right. The 
erease on the Stanley lapning also helps to remove any dirt 
or starch which mieht otherwise aeeumnlate on the face of 
the bowl. The readiest and most effective method of ap- 
plving this erease to the Stanley is to rnb it on and across 
the hot friction bow! and allow the Stanley to rub it and 
absorb it off. 

The friction bow] must be kept bright and well polished, 
otherwise a dull finish will result instead of one highlv 
glazed, and plucking, to which we have already referred, 
will ‘be brought about. When the friction calender is in 
constant use, especially on prints or dyed goods containing 
acetic acid (in the form of acetate of alumina, chrome, ete.), 
it may be found nevessary to polish the bowls every four 
weeks. The bowl mav he easilv nolished without removing 
it from the ealender by the following method: A block c* 
wood hollowed ont to fit the bowl is obtained. This is lined 
with lead ard festencd to a wooden plank about 8 or 10 
feet long. The friction bow] is first raised from the cotton 
bow] and allowed to revolve in the stirrups, which are at- 
tached to the bearing blocks. Tt may also be steadied by 
two semi-eirenlar wooden rests laid on the end rings of the 
cotton or paper bow! underneath. A sheet of heavy packing 
paper is placed in the nip, covering the cotton howl. in order 
to prevent oil or emery falling upon the bowls below. 

The friction bow! is well smeared with oil. The pol- 
ishing block is then placed in position, so as to come into 
close contact with it, and a small quantity of the finest 
emery powder is sprinkled upon the bow] as it revolves. The 
attendant hangs on to the long end of the plank, the short 
end being held under a rail at the back, and keeps the pol- 
isher constantly moving from side to side, as it must not be 
allowed to remain stationary a moment. The ends of the 
bowls should be polished down a little more than the middle, 
because, like the cotton bowl, it wears away more in the 
middle, where it is subject to the friction of the cloth, than 
it does at the ends, but, of course, not to the same extent 
that the cotton bowls do. For the purposes of glazing, in 
most finishes the friction bowl is heated to a temperature of 
from 212 to 250° F. This latter temperature, however, is 
not sufficient for sueh goods as book back cloths or tracing 
cloths, or window hollands, upon which a very high gloss is 
required. For very high temperatures a gas apparatus is 
invariably used. 

A friction ealendar should never be stopped for thread- 
ing up. It should run all the time or the re-starting of the 
machine will eause the dirt which has gathered behind the 
Stanley to fall upon the cloth. There are also lots of other 
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reasons. The old style Manchester calenderman, of which 
the writer is a shining example, never dreamed of stopping 
a friction calender except at noon and night. It requires 
considerable skill to thread up a calender while running 
and without ever stopping it, but it should always be done, 
and the writer and in fact all the calender men of the old 
days had to do it or lose'their job. To stop a friction cal- 
ender to thread up a fresh roll or batch of goods is about 
as sane as to stop a spinning frame to piece up an end. 

Other goods that require calendering, both before and 
after starching, are domestics used for dress goods. The 
erey width of these goods is 36 inches, and they must finish 
35 inehes after bleaching, dyeing and finishing. The or- 
ganization of the cloth is 48x52, and the weight 5.33 yards 
per pound. After being bleached, dyed and mangled and 
dried on the eylinder drier, the goods are allowed to thor- 
oughly cool off. They are then conditioned on the sprinkler 
and allowed to stand at Jeast two hours and then chased on 
the five bowled compound lever calender, using a medium 
pressure and no heat. 

After calendering, the goods are starched on the ordi- 
nary two-bowled compound lever starch mangle, using a 
10-pound weight on each lever. The starcli mixture used is 
made as follows: 80 pounds white dextrin, 10 pounds of 
potato starch, 1 gallon oleine oil (50 per cent.), 4 pounds 
of tallow, 1% pint of carbolie acid, and water sufficient to 
make one hundred gallons after boiling; boil 15 minutes. 


After being starched the goods are dried on the drying 
machine and allowed to cool thoroughly; they are then 
damped on the damping machine and after lying two hours 
are calendered on the wooden calender, Fig. 4. They are 
run cold on this and without going over the doctor blades, 
with a rather heavy set and without any lapping on the 
bowls. After this, if too narrow, stretch on clip stretcher. 

Silesia finish for dress linings. These goods are 41 inches 
wide in the grey and require to be finished 39% inches. 
The organization of these goods is 76x96 and their weight is 
4.50 yards per pound. These goods are bleached, dyed, 
mangled, dried up and cooled off as were the domestics 
(dyed dress goods). They are then damped on the sprinkler 
and allowed to lie two hours. Then hot swissed on a five- 
bowled calender with a light pressure. After calendering 
the goods are starched on a three-bowled starch mangle in 
such a manner that they will receive two immersions in 
the stareh, as shown in Fig. 5. This insures the thorough 
penetration of the starch, which is most essential on this 
style of goods, and which cannot be obtained on any other 
kind of a mangle. The mixture which is used is made as fol- 
lows: 160 pounds of white dextrir, 60 pounds of cor: 
starch, 2 gallons of oleine oil, and 1%4 pint of earbolic acid. 

After being starched, the goods are dried on the drving 
machine and allowed to cool. Then they are damped and 
after lying two hours are calendered on a five bowled ealen- 
der, in various ways, according to the amount of gloss re- 
quired. The writer usually calendered these gvols heavily 
and got a high finish on them, then starch, and finaliy chase 
on chasing calender. This finish was nown to the trade 
as the “Ferguesson Finish.” 

[This is the fourth of a series of articles on finishing 
whieh this author is writing for Corron. Others wiil ap- 
pear later.— “ditor. } 
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December 20, 1917. 
The Barrett Company, 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Herewith is the new composite draw- 
ing of all the buildings we put up last year 
—the ‘‘Turner Concrete City’’ of 1916. 

So far as the roofs are concerned it is 
also a ‘‘Barrett City,’’ for practically 
every roof in sight is yours, The use of 
The Barrett Specification, as you know, 
has been practically standard practice for 
years with us. 

On these 70 various buildings we dealt 
with 31 prominent architects or engineers, 
and the general use of Barrett Specifica- 
tion Roofs tells its own story. 


or, 
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One Year’s Work of One Construction Company 


Barrett Specification Roofs 
Cover over 90% of the 


Latest “Concrete City” 


The great Turner Construction Company 
has pictured in this drawing a composite 
view of seventy concrete buildings which 
they erected in 1916. 

It is a representative group of modern in- 
dustrial edifices and the principal architects 
and engineers of America cooperated with 
Turner in drawing designs and specifica- 
tions. 

Over 90% of all these buildings are covered with 
Barrett Specification Roofs. 


Turner’s letter, reproduced above, speaks 
for itself. Read it. 


L 4 Company 





Barrett Specification Roofs are used on most 
of the permanent structures of the country. 


This is not to be wondered at when you con- 
sider that they cost less per year of service 
than any other kind; that they are free from 
maintenance expense; that they take the 
base rate of fire insurance; and, finally, that 
they carry a 20- Year Surety Bond Guaranty. 


To any one interested we will send free, on 
request, a copy of The Barrett 20-Year 
Spvecification with the necessary roofing 
diagrams. 
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otes About Men You Know. 


Joun L. Dapss, Southern Manager for the “National 
Aniline and Chemical Co., with. offices’ at Charlotte, N, C., 
photographed at the Charlotte’ Country Club, 

J. C. Burner, who has been ably representing the Mon- 
roe Caleulating Machine Co., at New York City, assumes 
charge of their interests in the states of Georgia, Alabama, 
Florida and Eastern Tennessee, with headquarters at the 
Healey Building, Atlanta, taking over the post of J. R. 


Ramsay who is to represent them in a similar capacity at 


Philadelphia. Mr. Butner, by the way, is a native of 


Georgia. His early training as an accountant was received 
here. He is thoroughly acquainted with the service needs 
of Southern business institutions and comes back to the 
South witli a clear conception of the idea of service to 
customers. 

Rosert Brown Symineton, of Newark, N. J., treasurer 

of the Clark Thread Company, Newark, died, on March 31, 
at his home, aged 60 years. Mr. Symington has been con- 
nected with the Clark company for the past forty-five 
years. 
E. S. Puaver of Greenville, S. C., has taken the agency 
for tlie Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Company and will 
have the states of Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Texas. He will have his office in the Masonic 
Temple Building at Greenville, S. C. 

Geo. S. Brown, for some time past connected with the 
Attawaugan Company has, since the first of March, been in 
cliarge of the Cost Department of the Ashland Cetton Com- 
pany of Jewett City, Conn. 

C. A. Hamiuron has resigned as superintendent of the 
Sevier Cotton Mills Company, Kings Mountain, N. C. Mr. 
Hamilton has held this position for seven years. 

Tuomas T. B. WituiAMs, formerly of the Dilling Mills, 
Kings Mountain, N. C., has accepted the position as super- 
intendent of the Sevier Cotton Mills Company, at the same 
place. 


H. F. Jones, of Great Falls, S. C., has accepted the 


position of overseer of weaving at Broad River Mills, 
Blacksburg, S.C. 

H. M. Sives has been ‘promoted to night overseer of 
earding at Ware Shoals (S. C.) .Manufacturing Company. 

JAMES OATES has resigned as spinner with Muscogee 
Manufacturing Company of Columbus, Ga., to become card- 
er and spinner with Glenola Cotton Mills, Eufala, Ala. 

H. L. Nersser, of Cofnelly Springs, N. C., has accepted 
the position of manager and superintendent of the Sunlight 
Hosiery Mill, Blackville, S. C. 

C. H, Hammonp from the Hamilton Carhartt Mills, 
Rock Hill, S..C., is now overseer of carding and spinning 
at Mill No, 1, Fort Mill, S. C. 


/ 


B. J. Dopsins, tlie well known and popular superintend- 
ent of the No. 3 mill of the Highland Park Mfg. Co., at 
Charlotte, N. C. 

CLIFFORD PEELER has accepted position as overseer of 
spinning at Harmony Grove Mills, Commerce, Ga. 

Leo Hamrick has accepted a position as overseer of 
spinning at Columbus (Ga.) Manufacturing Company. 

B. S. Smurms, formerly of Warrenville, S. C., has been 
made overseer of No. 2 weaving at Fulton Bag and Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

CALVIN, CHANDLER, of Greer, S. C., has accepted the 
position as superintendent of the Gaffney (S. C.) Manufac- 
turing Company, succeeding W. R. Tattersall, who has gone 
to Gastonia, N. C. 

JAS. M. JorDan hias resigned as carder and spinner at 
the Adelaide Mills, Anniston, Ala., and accepted a similar 


- position at Toccoa (Ga.) Mills. 


S. J. HunTer has resigned as overseer of weaving at the 
Republic Mills, Great Falls, S. C., to aeeept a similar posi- 
tion with the Glen-Lowry Mills, Whitmire, S. C. 

S. R. Power, formerly overseer of weaving at the Gaff 
ney (S. C.) Manufacturing Company, has a*cepted a posi- 
tion as superintendent of the Broad River Mills, Blacks- 
burg, S. C. 

F. A. ALTER has accepted a position as Overseer of Dye- 
ing at the Huntsville Knitting Company, Huntsville, Ala. 
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WHO'S TO BLAME? 


This cotton fire was terribly destructive. When such 
a fire happens who is to blame? Usually one man—the 
man who failed to provide adequate fire protection. 

If you are the man responsible for the safety of a 
cotton mill, gin, warehouse or shipyard—heed the fire 
danger. 

Get the best in equipment you can buy. That 
means, first of all, Pyrene extinguishers. For Pyrene 
penetrates the cotton bee and kills the last smouldering 
embers—succeeds where any other apparatus may fail 
utterly. 

Remember that the nation is at war. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, _ Ge) 


Every App'iance fer 








Fire Protection. 


New York City. 
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Mr. Alter was formerly connected with a Columbus, Ga., 
mill. 

Pau A. ScuvuLz, who erected and has since its eree- 


tion managed the Absorbant Cotton plant of John T. Milli- 
ken & Company, at St. Louis, Mo., has resigned from this 
position. It will be remembered that Mr. Schulz was for 
many years Genera] Manager of the Southern Aseptic Lab- 
oratories at Columbia, S. C., and that he later started and 
managed the plant of the Atlanta Fibre Company, at At- 
lanta, Ga. There are few men in the industry with as wide 
an experience in the manufacture of absorbant cotton and 
surgical dressings as Mr. Schulz and it is rumored that he 
is considering the erection of another plant in connection 
with some interested capitalists. 

Cuas. F. McCauu, of Atliens, Ga., has become overseer 
of spinning at the Union-Buffalo Mills, Union, 8. C. 

A. R. Weeks has changed from overseer of Weaving. 
Imperial Cotton Mill, Eatonton, Ga. to overseer of weaving, 
Monroe Cotton Mill, Monroe, Ga. 

Georce Fisu, former general superintendent of the 
Jenckes Spinning Co., Pawtucket, R. L., has been appointed 
agent of the Fort Mill (S. C.) Manufacturing Co. 



















Puit S. Street who recent'y resigned from the firm of 
W. M. & F. W. Sharpless to go with the new direct yarn 
selling corporation which is known as the Mauney-Steel 
Company has been the practical man with the house of 
Sharpless for years and is as well known among the Sou- 
thern spinners as he is to the Philadelphia and Northern 
consumers of yarn. It Mr. Steel who first 
established the New York State and Eastern business for the 
Sharpless Organization, and he only stopped his regular 
traveling througli the East, when the duties at the home 
office and the Southern work grew so large as to require his 
At this time Mr. Long was taken from 
the Eastern field 


eotton was 


undivided attention. 


the Philadelphia office and placed in 
permanently. 

FRANK W. Fe.spurG was another Sharpless representa- 
tive to go with the Mauney-Steel Company. This company, 


which, as was reported last month, has incorporated under 
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the laws of the state of North Carolina to handle the out- 
put of a number of Southern mills, are distributing their 
stock among the Southern mills and those directly con- 
nected with them, who intend having their output handled 
through this company. There has long been a feeling among 
Southern mill men to inaugurate their own selling organi- 
zation and to show how popular this feeling is fifteen mills 
were. previously reported as already on the list of sto-k- 
holders while a number of other mills are considering sub- 
scribing to this corporation. The new yarn selling ongani- 
zation has opened offices and ware rooms at 237 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 





L. W. Cuppy, the popular 
and successful superintendent 
of the Enterprise Mfg. Co., 
who was one of tlie Augusta 
manufacturers to aid in the 
entertainment of the visiting 
delegates of the Georgia 
Manufacturers’ Association 
at Carmichael’s Club, on 
April 10th. 
















P. H. O’Neau has resigned as superintendent of the Lin- 
coln Cotton Mills, Evansville, Ind., to become superintend- 
ent of the Brookford (N. C.) Mills. 

D. E. Trask, for some time past connected with the 
Walcott & Campbell Spinning Company and the Utica 
Spinning Company, of Utica, New York, has resigned. Mr. 
Trask is well known both North and South as an expert 
operating man in the carding and combing departments and 
he has held responsible positions in many well known wills. 

W. F. Srrn has resigned as overseer of spinning and 
spooling at Moultrie, Ga., to become superintendent of the 
Bibb Manufacturing Company, Reynolds, Ga. 


Witt1aM SuHaw, the well 
known New England 
man, who has resigned his po- 
sition as superintendent of 
the Jamestown (N. Y.) Cot- 
ton Mills and aceepted a po- 
sition as superintendent of 
the Pittsfield Mills at Piits- 
field, N. H. 


mill 













R. T. Grant has resigned his position as Southern sales- 
man for Jacques Wolf & Company to accept a similar posi- 
tion with the United Chemical Products Corporation at 


Jersey City, N. J. Mr. Grant is one of the best known 


salesmen in the South and has had long experience in hand- 
ling sizings and chemicals. 


W. H. Jonson has resigned as night superintendent at 


the Whittier Mills, Chattahoochee, Ga., and accepted posi- 
tion as overseer of earding and spinning at the Cochran 


(Ga.) Mills. 
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Justin Epwarp GALE, an officer and director in a num- 
ber of Southern textile companies, died at his home in 
Weston, Mass., in his 75th year. He was born in Rock- 
port, Mass., and after completing his education with degrees 
from Harvard College in 1867, lie taught school until 1895. 
After that year he directed his attention to corporations and 
was secretary and treasurer as well as director of several 
mills. He was treasurer, secretary and a director of the 
Bookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn.; treasurer and director 
of the Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works, West Point, Ga.; 
secretary and director of the Lanett Cotton Mills, West 
Point, Ga., and a director of the Riverdale Cotton Mills and 
West Point Manufacturing Co., West Point, Ga. He is sur- 
vived by a son and daughter. 

Erastus Buavve.tt, Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Blauvelt-Wiley Paper Mfg. Co., of New York, who died on 
April 4th, was well known in the textile paper trade. His 
passing is a distinct loss to the industry and is sincerely re- 
gretted by his many friends. 


Save Fuel. 


If you were losing steam through defects in your steam- 
lines you would stop the leaks immediately. Yet air is 
allowed to filter into a boiler through a porous brick-setting, 
causing an enormous fuel-loss, and, because the air doesn’t 
hiss and constantly call attention to its escape, the loss 
goes on unchecked. 

Every brick boiler-setting is more or less leaky, because 
all brick and mortar is porous. When a setting ages, the 











mortar dries out and crumbles, leaving thousands of sial! 
All 
these crevices together very frequently allow as muelhi air 
into the combustion-chamber as would flow in were the fire- 
door left open continuously. The result is that the draft, 
which should come through the grates, instead comes through 


erevices which allow air to penetrate the fire-chamber. 


the setting and passes over the fire-bed. 

This results in improper combustion, burning the coal 
only to Carbon Monoxide (CO) instead of Carbon Dioxid« 
(CO,), so that a large part of the heat-producing gases are 
earried away not ignited, unconsumed, and without deliver- 
ing any heat. A vital point! 

“Nox-aer-leek” stops infiltration of air, thereby raising 
the percentage of CO, gas and often saving as much as 25 
per cent of fuel. Nox-aer-leek is a plastic cement com- 
posed of elastic bitumen fused with non-drying oils and as- 
bestos fiber. It is about the consistency of fresh putty and 
is applied readily with a trowel. The surface should be 
evenly covered with a coating about one-eighth of an inch 
thick. The exterior walls of the setting should be brushed 
thoroughly with a wire brush or stiff broom to remove all 
loose particles and dust before application. 

In cases where large cracks have developed in setting, 
Tt is said 
to adhere firmly to brickwork or mortar and remain elastic, 
From fifty 
to sixty pounds of this material will cover one hundred 
square feet of brickwork, depending on the smoothness of 
This product is manufactured by The Barrett 


fill with plaster before applying Nox-Aer-Leek. 


contracting and expanding with the masonry. 


the surface. 
Company, New York. 
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Protection Fence a Necessity. 


In a recent interview, J. C. Ayers, vice-president of thie 
Denby Motor Truck Company, made some interesting state- 
ments regarding the loss suffered by all big manufaeturing 
eoncerns through petty thievéry, which, according to his 
statement, amounted in many eases to thousands of do,lars 
a year. A very annoying feature of this condition was the 
fact that it was often impossible to seeuxe convietions, even 
when thie-offenders wexe arrested; for in many’eases they 
were women of the immigrant class who appeared in Court 
surrounded by a brood of ebildren; and even though har- 
dened offenders, they were almost always able te secure re- 
lease from a sympathetic judge. 

Of course the dangers of an open plant have been greatly 
increased since the United States entered thie war. Every- 
body has read of hundreds of ineendiary fires, or attempts 
at the blowing up of plants which were making foods, muni- 
tions, or Government supplies;and it is safe to say that 
for every successful crime of the sort, there have been a 
score frustrated through the vigilance of watehmen or Sse- 
cret Service men. But it is physieally impossible for merely 
human watehfulness to proteet all of a plant all the time. 
Business men are coming to realize that a protection fence 
of the type perfected in the last few years—practically im- 
pervious to rust and time—is a necessity as well as an 
economy. 

E. C. Sattley, general manages of the Page Steel and 
Wire Company, says that requests for installation of their 
Page Wire-Link fence of Armeo iron are coming in so fast 
that it is almost impossible for the engineering department 
of the Page Company to keep pace with them. All over the 
country the little “Page-Protected” sign is marking in in- 
creased numbers the factories who have safe-guarded them- 
selves against damage by spies, incendiaries or petty thieves. 

While tlie installation of a protection fence around a 
given plant looks like a relatively simple matter involving 
merely a certain amount of yardage to take care of a given 
land area, it is a fact that engineering problems are met with 
which vary on installation. And it is the 
policy of the Page Company to have all installations made 
under the direction of its own skilled men. 

It is a curious thing that while, of course, thie demand 
for protection fences hias been greatly accelerated by the 
war, yet the people who have insta'led such a fence around 


almost every 


their plants have found its cost covered in a very short time 
by thie almost total elimination of loss through petty thiev- 
ery. Under ordinary conditions, wood, coal, steel billets and 
even reasonably heavy castings have vanished regularly from 
the industrial yards and the total of these losses in a year 
has in the ease of large concerns amounted to an almost un- 
believable figure. It is probable that in the future no 
plant will be designed without adequate protection of this 
nature. 

To find the dimensions of a cylindrical vat necessary to 
hold a given number of gallons, multiply the diameter in 
Divide this into 231 times 
The result is the 


inches by itself, and then .7854. 
the’ number of gallon contents required. 
height of the vat in inches. 


If you’re 8 parts loyal and 2 parts doubtful, you might 
as well be 10 parts enemy. 


A New Selling Organization. 


At a special meeting of the board of directors of the 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company, on March 30, C. Louis 


Allen, the president, resigned to become head of Allen Sales 
Service, Inc., of New York, a new organization of sales 
managers who will market the products of a group of Amer- 
ican manufacturers in this country, Canada and for export. 

Among those" who will be associated with’ Mr. Allen 
in the new entefprise are J.-A. Miller, president of the Py- 
rene Manufacturing Company, Ltd., of Canada; T. F. Flan- 
agan, William H, Yetmah and David V. Stratton. These 
men are well-known exeentives in the sales specialty field, 
and. the combined records of sales made under their direc- 
tion would run well into the millions of dollars. 

In speaking of his’action in resigning from the thiee- 
million-dollar Pyrene Company, Mr. Allen said: 

“T have been convinced for the past three years that the 
ehanges brought about by the increasing cost of living and 
of doing business require .a new kind of organization to 
help manufacturers with the problem of marketing their 


Eeonomists recognize that ‘the public is paying an 


goods, 
Manu- 


exorbitant sales overhead for a great many articles. 
facturers are finding it necessary to increase the price they 
must charge the public for their goods, not only because of 
the increasing cost of materials and labor, but even more 
largely because of the increasing cost of maintaining a sales 


staff. 

“Small manufacturers particularly are suffering, so much 
so that it is almost impossible to introduce a new article on 
the market. Even veteran sales organizations are finding it 
hard to master present conditions, with railroad and Pull- 
man fares increased by war taxes, hotel and restaurant 
rates jumping, and railroad schedules so shot to pieces that 
salesmen find it hard to cover their territories once in the 
time formerly required to cover them twice. 

“T find a great many manufacturers shut off from their 
previous markets by war regulations, either restriction of 
imports on raw materia's or priority regulations, ete., fore- 
ing them to suspend operations. These manufacturers need 
the assistance of a sales organization of national scope and 
of experience in many fields to indicate to them the market 
conditions surrounding the sale of goods to which the fae- 
tory machinery and mechanics are adapted. Then, too, in 
spite of all the talk of the past several years about the 
export field, there are very few American manufacturers 
who have had any success in getting a foreign sale for their 
products. Thiese failures are due to many different causes, 
but they are holding back the development of a great ex- 
port demand which would take care of the wartime pro- 
duction of many factories which are now going at full speed, 
but which after the war will need outlets. 

“In my experience I have found that one salesman can 
earry five lines of goods and effectively market them. I 
have established an organization of specialty salesmen which 
will combine the overhead sales cost, the salesmen’s sal- 
aries and salesmen’s traveling expenses of several manufac- 
tureres, with the result that the cost of marketing these 
goods is reduced, thus solving the manufacturer’s problem 
and giving the products to the public at a lower cost per 


unit.’ 
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A Trick in Finishing. 





Epitor Corton: 
I am reading 
Corton which are of value to the finisher: 
Calender Finishing I have found of much interest, and the 
article on the “After Treatment of Sulphur Dyes” in the 
April number was also particularly timely in my ease. 
In this same April number, in the department entitled, 


with interest tlie many articles published in 
The series on 


“How Other Men Manage,” is an article by a superintendent 
who states “A mechanic can fool any expert who is not fa- 
miliar with the work.” 

This remark visualized in my mind an experience which 
oceurred to me many years ago, but which emphasizes the 
truthfulness of the statement just made by “Superinten 
dent.” At that time I was connected with a finishing plant 
where quite a little medium weight and heavy weight ducks 
and drills were being finished. Certain of the customers ri 
this finishing plant insisted on sending to the plant goods 
that were considerably under weight in the gray and request- 
ing that after these goods were dyed that they weigh up to 
the proper number of ounces per vard. Naturally, there 
was some further lossage in the boiling out provess which 
removed size and softener which had heen inserted in the 
warp. This necessitated a loading of the finished goods by 
the use of some material that would not dst or otherwise 
make itself known to the customer. Naturally this involved 
the use of some of the various mineral salts. 


However, occasionally the mill would get even these al- 
ready light weight goods on the “light side.” and the result 
was that in spite of almost every effort that we had made 
up to that time, some of the finished goods went out slightly 
under weight. This caused a kiek which resulted in a man 
from the converter’s office being sent to the plant to 


“straighten things out and bring those goods up to weight.” 


This did not set well with the manager of the finish- 
ing department, as he had not as yet con-luded his own in- 
vestigations, and he disliked verv much having “some dude 
from the office,” as he expressed it, come “butting in” on 
this work. A consultation followed, and it was decided to 
satisfy the new inspector promptly and ship him back from 
whence he came. 


Upon the inspector’s arrival at the plant, he was given 
every facility, but apparently had no practical suggestions 
to make. He was then advised that a new method was being 
tried out and that some sample pieces would be going over 
the cans in a very short time. Thus satisfied, he repaired 
to the boiler room to smoke while the work proceeded. 

The goods in question were folded upon an ordinary 
yarding machine, using a yard and a auarter fold. The 
master meclianie was consulted and a slight alteration made 
in the stroke of the yarding machine. A piece of the goods 
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slight al- 
The in- 


spector was then called and weighed up some half a dozen 


was then run tlirough and weighed and another 
teration in the length of the stroke did the job. 


or more pieces which satisfactorily answered all demands as 


to weight, after whicli he departed for his home town, 
wearing a happy and contented smile. 

After departure the yarding machine was again 
changed back to its original position and practical experi- 
ments on the weighting of the goods continued until finally 
This 


was one time, at least, when a mechanic with a monkey 


his 


the suitable combination was discovered and applied. 


wrench fooled an expert. 
Finisher (Rhode Island). 





Twist. 
Eprror Corton: 

Ring spinning is an art that has become so standardized 
and effective that the outsider comes to look upon spinning 
as a process that runs itself after the machinery is set up 
and started. But really the subject of twist alone requires 
all the careful thought and experience a man can summon 
and gather to his aid, for ring spinning is a continuous 
process of reducing the sliver and roving to yarn. 

The insertion of twist is the chief point of difference 
between roving and yarn making, that is between the work 
of the roving frame and the work of the spinning frame, 
with the flier on the roving frame only sufficient twist is 
put in to enable the fibers to hold together while they are 
drawn out and paralleled and while they are taken in to the 
spinning frame rollers by unwinding from the bobbin in 
the creel. When the roving has passed through the spin- 
ning rollers the drawing out process ends. The sliver and 
roving have then been reduced to their intended size. Here 
the twisting process of the spinning frame begins at the 
front roll, and there must be enough twist put in the yarn 
to withstand thie strain in spooling, warping, slashing and 
weaving, and in knitting if it is hosiery yarn. 

How twist? Thereon hangs the question of 
strength, the question of production, the question of softness 
and the question of what twist will work well in subsequent 


much 


processes. 

Increased twist means more strength, easier beaming, 
slashing and weaving, but less production of yarn and a 
harder, less salable clotli, and in knitting it often means 
more broken needles. 

Thus the problem is to keep the twist down to the point 
required by the other processes in the mill, and to what the 
buyers of the yarn demand. Whien the eustomer’s order 
specifies the twist the matter is settled, provided the twist 
specified is practical for the kind of cotton and length of 
staple. 

Now I will try and give some of the conditions that will 
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necessitate or require more twist. The proper care of ma- 
chinery is an important consideration in every department 
of a cotton mill but we will only take those related to the 
spinning room. Every overseer whien he enters his room 
each morning, should look upon the machinery representing 
thousands of dollars with a feeling of responsibility. He 
should make sure all the machinery entrusted to him is 
handled carefully, realizing that the life of the machinery 
is the life of the plant. First he should see that all bear- 
ings and spindles are properly oiled, and right here is where 
we need competent men as oilers. Oilers are usually very 
poor because we haven’t placed enough stress and respon- 
sibility upon the oceupation and paid the price to get com- 
Oil is the greatest factor in a 
eotton mill, remember that. With good oiling we can run all 
the machinery all the time, while with poor coiling we can 


petent and trustworthy men. 


run only part of the machinery all the time. 

All frames should be leveled and lined and the spindles 
plumbed once every twelve months, and the steel rolls taken 
out and seoured and the stands thoroughly cleaned of all 
dirt and foreign matter that has caught in them. Travelers 
should be changed at regular intervals—about every two 
weeks. 

Rings out of center, guide wires off center, worn rings, 
dry spindles, worn travelers, light roving, rough rolls and 
many other minor faults if not corrected will necessitate 
more twist than would be required if all parts of the frame 
were in perfeet condition and adjustment. 

M. L. B. (North Carolina.) 


Bobbin Building. 


Eprror CorTTon: 

In the April number of “Cotton” I read an article under 
the above caption which in a way was very good. But I 
feel that the writer has left some things unsaid which enter 
very vitally into this subject, and with the hope that he will 
not feel that I am criticizing his article, I wish to add: 

I do not believe that he was eriticizing my article, and 
will admit that I did leave some things unsaid. However, 
I would like for him to answer some questions for myself 
and other readers of Corron, especially myself. 

Is it not a fact that common sense would be tlie best 
“general” rule to use in bobbin building? 

Can L. H. L. point out in my article where I suggested 
shortening the taper beyond a reasonable limit? This would 
not be common sense. 

Can L. H. L. point out where I suggested running the 
bobbins too full, thereby causing them to tangle? 

He says that when bobbins run too full, the yarn be- 
eomes cliafed by the flier, and that the same is true in the 
spinning room. If that’s the ease at L. H. L.’s mill he must 
have fliers on the spinning frames, I believe however, that 
he should have said that the rings would eause thie bobbins 
to become chafed. 

L. H. L. next explains that the creeling becomes awk- 
ward with big bobbins and less speed is made in putting in 
the roving; also that it is the tendency of the help to run 
the bobbins too full. I have been in many mills and held 
responsible positions, have heard ten complaints about bob- 
bins not being full where I have heard one about them being 
too full. 
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He says tliat he has had experience in making various 
grades of roving and finds that a reasonably well filled bob- 
bin is very desirous, Common sense would teach that, and 
no one has claimed that bobbins should be so filled that 
they would run against the flier. By the looks of some of 
the roving that I Have seen, I will agree with L. H. L. and 
say that the fliers do collect lots of short fibres that seem 


to be shed in flakes and eling to the work. 
Honest Bill (Ky.) 


The Advertising Contest. 


This occasion is taken to remind the readers that when 
desiring to participate in the advertising contest which is 
run in these pages nearly every month, it is absolutely nec- 
essary to conform to the rules set forth in the announee- 
ment, and that all letters describing an advertisement in the 
January issue, for example, would have to reach the pub- 
lishers office by February 1st in order to be allowed to par- 
ticipate in the contest. Especial attention is being called to 
this point because excellent contest letters are occasionally 
sent in much too late to participate in the contest to which 
they refer. An example of a letter of this character was 
received from General Manager Clifton Corley of the Ne- 
eronsett Mills, Inc., and referring to the February Contest, 
although received much too late to participate therein. How- 
eger, because of its general excellence, it is published here- 
with: 

“There 
They are: 

“First—To be sufficiently striking to arrest the atten- 
tion and prevent thie page from being ruthlessly turned, 
because if the attention is not arrested the following text, 
no matter how good, is obviously worthless. 

“Second—To grip the interest. The attention of the 
reader once arrested, he will pause, but his interest must be 
immediately aroused by some bold plirase, or other means, 
or he will pass on, and again the advertisement will be 
wasted. 

“Third—To explain. The interest of the reader having 
been aroused, must be satisfied. Only an explanation will 
do it. This is the text of the advertisement, and the adver- 
tiser’s opportunity to tell his story, which must invariably 
be a story of what the reader can gain, which naturally 
leads up to— 

“Fourth—The glowing and emphatic statement that the 
particular article advertised only furnishes same as de- 
seribed- 

“Fifth—The ‘why.’ You must tell the reader wliy, or he 
will not be particularly impressed. 

“Tn the issue of February, 1918, the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company’s advertisement of Blue Streak Transmis- 
sion Belts is one of the very best examples of the above 
analysis of a good advertisement, and for this reason I think 
it is the best advertisement in your February issue. First 
of all, it’s a full page—and no other one thing cau contribute 
so mucli to the first essential; the full page is the first and 
simplest answer to the problem of securing attention. In 
this advertisement it makes possible the bold picture at the 
top, which is so arresting. The startling black printed lines, 
‘These belts salvage the seventy-seven,’ appeals irresistibly 


are five essentials of a good advertisement. 
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ree— 
for a few minutes of your time, 


The taper gauge shows the thickness in 64ths te 
1/16ths of an inch on one side, and on the reverse side 
is graduated as a rule three inches of its length, read- 
ing in 8ths and 16ths of an inch. 

The wire gauge, English Standard, shows on ene 
side sizes numbered from 19 to 36, with two extra slots, 
one 1/16, the other % on an inch, and on the other side 
shows the decimal equivalents expressed in thou- 
sandths. This gage has also 9 thickness or feeler 
gage leaves, approximately 4 inches long, of the fol- 
lowing thicknesses: .002, .003, .004, .006, 008, 010, .012, 
015 and 1/16th of an inch all folded within the case, 
which is 4% inches long, convenient to handle or te 
earry in the pocket. 


Our Service Department desires the opinions 
of active mill men on the quality of the work 
shown in the advertising pages of this issue of 
COTTON. 

We are, therefore, going to give this gauge 
for the best letter by a mill executive who gives 
the clearest and most definite reasons why, and 


in what manner, any certain advertisement is, in his opinion, the best. ee 
Contestants must be mill executives, from overseers to presidents, connected with spinning, 


weaving, knitting, or finishing plants. 


The letter must be accompanied by the name, address and 


official position of the writer in order to be eligible, and must reach this office not later than the 
first of the month succeeding the date of issue. 


The judges will be the Editor of COTTON 


and the Manager of the Service Department, whose 


decision will be final. The name of winning contestant will be announced in COTTON’S pages. 
Department of COTTON, Atlanta, Georgia. 


to the interest through curiosity; the explanation is inter- 
esting and logical; the conclusion that Blue Streak Belts 
only perform as stated; and the reason why, is clearly and 
satisfactorily told.” 

THE MARCH CONTEST. 

The winner in the Mareh advertising contest was Fran- 
eis E. Hyde, Overseer of Carding and Spinning, Rodman 
Manufacturing Company, Shady Lea Mills, Allenton, R. !. 
The letter follows: 

Allenton, R. I., Mareh' 28, 1918. 
Eprror CorrTon: 

The best advertisement in the March issue of Corron is 
in my opinion the one of the Morehead Manufacturing 
Company on the front cover. 

What mill executive, upon receiving this month’s Cor- 
TON, eould conscientiously turn away and disregard the 
special notice which the Morehead Manufacturing Company 
has so plainly had put on the front cover for his benefit, 
and which will catch the eye of the most unobserving man. 

After calling the attention of the mill executive, they 
let go straight from the shoulder regarding condensation, 
and an invitation to investigate the successful Morehead 
“Back-to-the-Boiler System.” 

Last, but not least, it is always in front of you when 
you open or close your COTTON, consequently impressing 
itself in the executive’s mind. 

(Signed. ) Francis E: Hyde, 
Overseer Carding and Spinning, 
Shady Lea Mills, Rodman Manufacturing Co. 








Allenton, R. I., April 9, 1918. 
Epitor Corron : 

It was a moment.of great pleasure to me when T re- 
ceived your letter informing me that I iad been the fortu- 
nate one to be judged the winner in the advertising contest 
in the March issue. 

I received the gauge O. K. and it came well above my 
expectations. I cannot suitably express my feelings, so wi'l 
simply say, “Thank you.” 

With best wishes to Cotron, I am 

Verv truly yours, 
(Signed.) Francis E. Hyrr. 





Erratum. 

We are in receipt of a letter from Prof. Thomas Nelson 
of the Textile Department of the North Carolina State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Engineering, advising that the eal- 
culation that appears on the thirteenth line of page 353 of 
the March number of Corton, and which was reprinted 
from page 34 of his hook on Practical Loom Fixing, con- 
tains an error in the shape of an extraneous “12.” The cor- 
rect ealeulation should read as follows: 

110 & 68 — €4« 12.25 — 9.542 & 2 = 19 tooth change 
gear. Fue Epiror. 

Burns and Scalds are best treated by sprinkling them 
pretty thick with carbonate of soda and laying a wet eloth 
on top of it. White of egg and olive oil, or linseed oil and 
olive oil, may be put on plain, or mixed with chalk or whit- 
ing, or olive oil and lime water. 
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You can make every undesirable keep his distance from 
your plant by safety-zoning your property with an 


ANCHOR POST FENCE 
of Chain Link Woven Steel 


here isn’t a single projection on the outside of an Anchor 
Post Fence that offers a foothold. The mesh is too close 
to admit the shoe and the steel wire too heavy to be 


broken through. The best high jumper in the country 
couldn't get over the fence with a running start and the 
best pole vaulter wouldn’t take a chance with the thick-set 
barbed wire topping. 
The U. S. Government and hundreds of industrial corpora- 
tions are depend'ng on Anchor Post Fences for protection. 


Incidentally they have purchased the most economical fence 
because it is the most durable. Catalog or Service. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
ATLANTA OFFICE: EMPIRE BLDG. 


General Offices: 165 Broadway, New York. 
Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Hartford 


‘ 


LESS 
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Foreign Opportunities for the Manufacturer.* 





4, 





BY BURWELL 8. CUTLER.+ 


With your permission I shall indulge only in a few in- 
formal remarks as to how a manufacturere. may grasp the 
opportunities in the foreign trade, and as to how one manu- 
facturer lias endeavored to do so. My right to do so is 
based on some fifteen years experience as general manager 
of two fairly good sized enterprises, one of which has six 
hundred men. So I have been through the mill with you 
gentlemen in handling labor, and in trying to meet my 
notes at the bank, and in trying to keep my competitors 
off of my own trade. 

The subject of foreign trade has two distinct aspects; 
one relates to the technique or practice involved in the com- 
pletion of a sale from the time that the goods are produced 
for a certain market on through to the time. when transpor- 
tation having been accomplished and acceptance of shipping 
documents having been made by the consignee, the goods 
are on sale or sold to the foreign consumer. In the tech- 
nique only the individuals who touch the transaction are 
concerned The otlier and greater aspect is the economic 
one; it is basic and affects the entire nation because it 
brings about conditions which influence the prosperity of 
every person in the community more or less. It is this 
view of foreign trade that I wish to consider first and 
briefly. 

I fnd three distinet reasons why the manufacturer, for 
his own sake primarily and for the sake of his country, 
must acquire a foreign trade, or increase what he has, as 
quickly as he knows how. Taking first, the purely selfish 
reasons, I call your attention to the over-capacity for pro- 
duction that has been in evidence for the past ten years in a 
great many lines. The indications of over-capacity are 
clearly shown by four different phenomena in our commer- 
cial life. First, the spreading growth of trade associa- 
tions which have come into existnee for the purpose, some- 
times declared and sometimes secret, of eliminating igno- 
rant and disastrous price cutting in the trades represen- 
ted by each association; through such association many man- 
ufacturers have diseovered that the consumption power of 
the market is far below the combined capacity of all the 
producers in that trade, and he has learned for the first 

«time the absolute necessity of proper cost methods if lie 
would survive. The second indication of over-capacity is 
the oft-recurring period of business failure which besets us; 


*Extracts from an address before the Georgia Manufacturers’ 


Association, 
*tChief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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SALES PLANS 


in the third place, the growth of intensive salesmanship that 
has been found necessary to maintain a market for even the 
best and widest known articles: not the least eloquent of 
indications is the frequent appearance of new substitutes 
made of cheaper materials but claiming to be as good if not 
better than the original article. This is frequently the last 
resort of manufacturers who see no future in sharing a re- 
stricted market for the good of original quality. Thus, 
overcapacity is my first point in favor of foreign trade, be- 
cause it provides an outlet for goods that will not be con- 
sumed at home. 

The second point relates to our obligation to maintain, 
as a nation, the tremendous credit balance which we have 
acquired during the past three years in consequence of hav- 
ing sold goods to our European allies at the rate of about 
five billions of dollars a year and of having loaned them 
anotlier five billions. If you ask me what is the benefit of 
that balance to us, I answer that Great Britain alone, on 
the three billions which she has borrowed of us, is paying 
four percent, or, a hundred and twenty million yearly; I 
answer again that by reason of her obligations she contin- 
ued to prefer our products as against those of any other 
country and will so continue; I answer even again that our 
position as creditor on such a vast scale obliges all thie debt- 
or nations to consult us and to consider our interest re- 
garding their economic policies in other parts of the world. 
The maintenance of our credit balance is therefore the sec- 
ond reason in favor of foreign. trade. 


My third point relates to future conditions during the 
reconstruction days following the close of the war. Al- 
though none of us ean picture accurately every detail of 
what may happen, there are many features that are quite 
clear to the discerning eye. For instance, the distribution 
into various human activities of the seven million men which 
Great Britain has put into the field, when they return home, 
which will be approximately as follows: one million will 
remain in their standing army for service to all parts of 
the Empire; agriculture will probably take another mil- 
lion; elerieal and mercantile life another one and a half 
million; the remainder, or approximately three and a half 
millions, will revert to industry or manufacturing enter- 
prises in all probability. There always has been and always 
will be a predominant attraction in manufacturing activity 
because it promises well to tlie workman who wants to learn 
a single and definite process at a steady wage and wants to 
work and live in one spot. Moreover, the ingenious plans 
of a natural producer always draw to their support the 
more ambitious and progressive of the laboring class. Nor 
must we forget that to the three millions or more new in- 
dustrial male workers in Great Britain at least three hun- 
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IXIELITE means enlightenment to every inch of the in- 
D eric: of your mill. It means permanent liberty from 

dark walls and ceilings—liberty from the mistakes, ac- 
ae spoilage, defective eyesight and health caused by poor 
ight. 


The one way to secure the full benefit from your whole 
equipment of maehinery and man-power, is to make your walls 
pure white so those walls and ceilings will magnify and reflect 
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dred thousand women must be added out of the five hundred 
and sixty thousand which have already taken the places of 
skilled men and who will insist upon remaining in their 
present vocations. 

Granting that my figures are nearly true, you will find 
in Great Britain—not to consider other countries—a tre- 
mendous inerease in production of nearly every article 
known to man. Of course, it will not come about ali at 
once, for time will be needed to re-equip factories and to 
train the hands Nevertheless, sales companies in every 
quarter of the globe will set in almost immediately, if we 
may judge from the fact that even now Great Britain, 
France and Germany. are competing for orders in Seandi- 
navia and South America on goods which none of those 
countries can deliver for a number of months after peace 
is declared. Yes, they will show their hunger for business 
in every part of the world and then produce whatever the 
orders call for, on terms that are anytliing like acceptable. 
It seems to me inevitable that our allies, at least, will seek 
the markets of the United States as being by far the richest 
to be found anywhere. Our three years of extraordinary 
prosperity and a purchasing power per capita many times 
greater than ean now be found in Europe will act as a mag- 
net on the new and revivified industry of Europe. We can 
safely anticipate a very serious and healthy competition with 
European producers in our market and a consequent loss 
to our own factories of some home trade if our competitors 
are able to supply goods of an equal value at anything like 
the same cost and service. Surely we cannot attempt to 
block them out because they might retaliate by prohibiting 
our goods in their home markets; moreover, their debts of 
billions of dollars to us cannot be paid out of their present 
resources, but must be liquidated by tlie sale to us of goods 
which they ean produce at a legitimate profit to themselves. 
Thus do we see commerce becoming a world-wide institution 
within whose membership the name of every manufacturer 
appears whether he desires it or not. 

It is true that the neutral countries who have reaped 
prosperity out of war-time industry will provide something 
of a market for us all, but these countries are comparatively 
small and thrive only in the proportion of their sales to tlie 
four or five great powers. 

You have now the third reason why you, as manufac- 
turers, must lift your eyes from the home-market immedi- 
ately in front of you and must not only turn out goods on a 
pattern demanded by foreign markets but must also lay 
your plans for the cultivation of those markets immediately. 

There is another consideration, but I hesitate to give it 
the significance of a fourth reason because ideas on the 
subject botli in government circles and amongst the public 
are as yet unformed—I might say, uninformed. I consider 
it our duty as the managers of business and as loyal citizens 
to utilize as much of the raw materials found in our coun- 
try as we can turn into articles of commerce By the free 
and full development of home and foreign trade we will 
have first call on the bulk of these precious materials, such 
as copper and cotton, and lead, lumber, ete., throughout 
the list of riches which our soil offers in characteristic pro- 
fusion. Otherwise, our European friends, all of them part- 
ners and associates in world-wide trade, will buy them away 
from us and turn them into manufactured commodities 
whieh we ourselves ought to be making and selling. Our 
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present scale of prosperity will continue only so long as 
we are primarily an industrial nation, giving to crude ma- 
terials the combination and finished form which enhances 
their value. Let us not degenerate into the conditions of 
export trade that obtained prior to 1870 when the great 
bulk of everything we sent abroad was raw materials. It 
is indispensable that we should grow wheat, but it is just as 
essential to our prosperity that we own the grist mill which 
turns tlie wheat into flour, and the final part of the transac- 
tion comes when we own and run the spinning machines 
which turn out the flour bags. 

It is pertinent to the discussion of this point to remind 
ourselves that raw materials have no intrinsic value what- 
ever—until the magie hand of man puts them into useful 
form. Al] the copper in the world (and copper is probably 
the most precious metal right now) so far as it lies in un- 
erushed ore a thousand feet deep in the ground without a 
mine leading to it is worth just nothing. As soon as it is 
hauled to the surface and is melted into bars its acquires 
a useful value which grows rapidly as the copper is trans- 
formed into wire or shell-rims or any one of the several 
shapes which man, particularly the military man, has found 
indispensable. Even that dramatically indispensable. arti- 
cle, cotton, is worth very little in the boll as compared with 
the price it commands in greater volume as it proceeds 
through the gin, through the spinning machine and through 
the hands of the weaver until it becomes a fabric. All 
along the line it acquires an added value and gives off 
profit to the labor which treats it. It is the finished prod- 
uct which we must encourage, both for the benefit and pros- 
perity which industrial activity provides and also for 
another reason, perhaps the most important of all—the em- 
ployment of our laboring men to the very fullest capacity 
of which we are capable. If there is any one thing which 
a wise and efficient government owes to its people it is an 
opportunity for all citizens to work at their chosen tasks 
for a decent livelihood. 

The great problem following the war will be the question 
of raw material. It will be virtually a seramble for raw 
material. Indeed Franee, England, Germany, and even 
Switzerland and Holland are now buying up options on 
raw material for delivery after the war at prices a hundred 
per cent higher than current prices of today. If that doesn’t 
mean a seramble for raw material, I don’t know what it 
does mean. They can not get delivery now, but they ean 
buy up options, and they are doing it at prices that no sane 
man in business could refuse to make. They are banking 
on the expectation of the prices going up, and also that the 
manufactured article will demand so much higher price 
that they will more than pay them for the excessive price 
they may pay for any ingredients. 

If there is anything that will lead to a revolution -in- 
stead of evolution in the days to come it will be that prob- 
able danger, of which I am going to speak more at length 
at Cincinnati at the annual foreign trade convention. You 
ean not deprive the potter of his clay, and it is dangerous 
for raw materials, in which there has been tremendous 
speculation of a selfish character, to gravitate to one part of 
the world, where there will be industrial activity and pros- 
perity, leaving another part of the world with very few ma- 
terials to work with and, therefore, bringing about the con- 
dition T have mentioned. T-anticipate that theré will be on 
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the part of the Government regulatory power to regulate 
the ebb and flow of materials for a short time after the 
war, that our present enemy and our allied competitors may 
not be able to take over so many that they leave us with 
very few. 

I assume, also, that the supply of materials is not lim- 
ited. There may be in Russia and other places millions and 
millions of tons of copper, and perhaps all the platinum 
that is needed, but at present our country is buying up every 
scrap of platinum. The available supply is what we have 
to consider, and the potential supply is that which comes 
after an outlay of capital. We have in this country every 
conceivable material, and yet that may not be sufficient for 
our needs. My answer to such a suggestion is that there is 
in Chile a certain copper mine that has been worked now for 
seven years by large American copper interests, and it is 
not yet producing in quantity a sufficient amount to be a 
paying proposition, and yet the lode they are following is 
rich beyond all doubt. This material you know is there, 
and that is a potential supply, and yet it may not be an 
available source of supply. 

Now as to the foregn markets, what shall we do to get 
them? I think the American producer and business men is 
a most alert student of conditions. I attribute the marvel- 
ous growth of production in our industries to the fact that 
we have been very alert in looking after interests of our 
own domestic trade, and my argument is that, if we apply 
to the foreign trade the methods that have proven successful 
here, we will hold our own with Great Britain in competing 
for this business. I have come in contact personally and 
know of the possibilities of organization, and the adminis- 
trative ability that the average American man has. I am 
sure that there would not be such a mistake made as was 
made by Great Britain in thie measures I mentioned. When 
they took measures to regulate labor troubles after the war 
broke cut, instead of doing it from an administrative stand- 
point, they began to foree things into an artificial channel. 
It was not a success. We are composed of all nations on 
earth, and I would much prefer to put my trade in the 
hands of an American merchant. This is what I would like 
to see all the manufacturers of the United States doing. 
I want you to apply the same methods in the foreign field 
that you apply at home. When you send a salesman ‘out 
today to aScertain what the market is in a certain locality, 
you find out what the prevalent industry is, what the 
prevalent prices are, what the transportation is, and whether 
they do business on long time eredits or whether it is a 
eas business. 

In the matter of foreign trade, by referring all these 
questions to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
in Washington, you will find the most efficient agency for 
the promotion of foreign trade existing in any government 
in any part of the world. Congress has given that bureau 
ample funds and authority to serve every manufacturer in 
the United States by giving him the exact data that he 
wants, when he wants it, in the form he wants it, and out- 
lines just what action he ought to take. It is organized 
something like this. In the foreign field during last year 


we had twenty-eight trade commissioners, investigating 
every conceivable commodity, boots, shioes, electrical ma- 
chinery, cotton goods, rubber goods, even jewelry. We had 
experts in their own particular trade. 


After they came 
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home, having been gone a year or more, they responded to 
invitations from the manufacturers to consult with them, to 


consult with each one on that particular trade, and after- 
wards they wrote books. Those are in pamphlet form, and 
sold at a very small price. Twenty-five cents is usually the 
highest price for this exhaustive work, which only covers 
the cost of paper and printing, and contains the data and 
figures which that man requires in the cultivation of that 
market. 

In addition to that we have commissioners who are re- 
porting upon the development in trade all the time. If to- 
day you were writing a letter, suppose you are the producer 
of certain rubber articles and you want to know something 
about the trade in Copenhagen. We give you first our data, 
and give you references to all other concerns, or all other 
sources of data in this country, and then we refer it to the 
Trade Commissioner. All those matters have been first put 
in form by experts in what we call the research depart- 
ment. It is sent out to you in exactly the form in which 
you ean use it. We can come back again and give it to you 
in proper form, if we have made a mistake. We have 
divisions for the study of Latin America, for study in 
sociology, ethnology and commerce. We have the same 
thing in the Far East. I think that we have done some good 
for the business men, so far as I am able to see, and in the 
last ten months I think I have had a certain measure of suc- 
cess in giving that entire bureau a utilitarian function. 
There is no theory or doctrine about it. I want to give to 
the American businéss man the details and data that he 
needs, on which to base a sale of the products of his fae- 
tory at a profit, and which he ean lay as an evidence of his 
prosperity before his board of directors. If I can do that, I 
will feel that my duty has been fairly well aceomplished. 





Lancashire Notes. 
(Continued from page 460.) 

per cent of the total looms are engaged on Government 
work. In such eases licenses may be obtained to run an ad- 
ditional 20 per cent of the total looms on private work. On 
all machinery—looms and spindles—in all circumstances, 
run in excess of 50 per cent, levies have to be paid to the 
Board. As this latest restriction will mean that about 
80,000 operatives will be out of employment every week 
there will be very heavy calls on the levy fund, out of 
which they are maintained. 


The cause of the further restriction of production as of 
all previous restrictions, is the shortage of shipping. At 
the close of last year the President of the Board of Trade 
confessed that it would be “an achievement” if 60 per cent 
of Lancashire’s spindles were kept running in 1918, and 
the achievement has not been realized. The trade, of course, 
made urgent representations to the Government when first 
it was reported that a further reduction in the cotton ton- 
nage was contemplated, but without effect. During the 
month of March the Shipping Controller has been unable 
to allot any tonnage whatever for the importation of cotton, 
owing to “other more urgent claims on the available freight 
space.” According, however, to the Liverpool Cotton Asso- 
ciation, “it is the intention of the Government to provide 
through the rest of the year tonnage sufficient to meet the 
requirements of the cotton trade at the reduced rate of con- 
sumption.” As the reduced rate of consumption probably 
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means the present rate, with half the machinery stopped, 
the outlook is anything but bright. 

The shipping shortage continues, of course, to greatly 
hamper the export trade and a scheme for rationing the 
space available has now been formulated. Under this scheme 
shippers will send to the Textile Exports Shipping Com- 
mittee a monthly list of the shipping which they require. 
The list may include orders on the books for six months 
ahead, but not presumptive requirements. Forty cubic feei 
per ton will be the basis of the returns. When a boat for 
a particular market is coming on berth the shipping con- 
ference will inform the committee, and the Ministry of 
Shipping will then determine what amount of the freight 
space shiall be allotted to textiles. The committees will then 
invite applications for the space and decide how it shall 
be shared out among the shippers making application for it. 
Accumulations of stock will have preference over new ship- 
ments, and for goods not already in store the committee 
will ration shippers according to their needs. A conveni- 
ent provision of the scheme is that the Ministry of Ship- 
ping will keep the Exports Committee informed as to the 
routes on which a shortage of tonnage is likely to oceur 
soon. 

It is now certain that the school age will be raised to 14. 
This will mean that the present system of half-time em- 
ployment, of which the cotton industry makes far greater 
use than any other industry, will disappear. At present 
children may work half-time at 12 years of age, and full- 
time at 13 if they have reached a certain educational stand- 
ard. ‘The Master Spinners’ Federation recently estimated 
that 1 per cent of the workers in the cotton mills were 
under 14 years of age, so it will be seen that the passing of 
the Edueational Bill now in the House of Commons will 
touch the industry very appreciably. That the provision 
for raising the age to 14 will pass there can be no doubt, 
whatever may happen to the rest of the measure. The 
cotton operatives are at present balloting on the half-time 
proposal, but the result of the ballot is not likely to in- 
fluence the progress of the measure. It is very doubtful 
whether a single Lancashire M. P. will vote against the rais- 
ing of the age to 14 and it is certain that no one else will. 
How the proposals for part-time education between the 
ages of 14 and 18 will fare is more problematical. Under 
the Bill, all young people between those ages will have to 
attend school for eight hours per week in what are nor- 
mally working hours. A big conference of Lascashire edu- 
eation authorities and representatives of the coal and cotton 
trades was held recently, but no resolutions were passed. 
Opinion was generally favorable to the raising of the age 
to 14, but very much divided on the plan for continuation 
education up to the age of 18. The scheme was not without 
its supporters, but there were many opponents of it. Mid- 
way between the two were those who favored a compromise 
on the lines of a half-time system between the ages of 14 
and 16. 

There have of late been one or two developments of 
importance in the trade union sphere. The negotiations be- 
tween the employers and operative spinners in regard to 
pay for time spent in cleaning mules have now been con- 
eluded and an agreement drawn up and ratified by both 
Hitherto, the operatives claimed that for the time 
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they spent in cleaning the machinery they received no 
wages, a contention which the employers met by the asser- 
tion that pay for such cleaning was allowed for in the wage 
lists. The matter has been under consideration for about 
five years and has been stubbornly contended by both’ sides, 
the last move of the operatives being to decide by a ‘ballot 
vote that they would go on strike to enforce their de- 
mands. Following this, a special joint sub-committee was 
appointed which, in various centres, made actual tests of 
the time spent in cleaning, and the outcome is a special 
agreement which provides for payment for this class of 
work and places employers under new and distinct financial 
liabilities. 

The other trade union matter is the application of the 
weavers for the fixing of a minimum wage. This is the 
outeome of inereasing complaints of operatives that, owing 
to shortage of material, or other causes, they are kept idle 
a great part of their time and so have but a small wage 
to draw at the week-end. They urge that as they have to 
be on the mill premises during the full mill hours, and the 
shortage of material or labor is no fault of theirs, they 
should be guaranteed a wage of a certain amount. The 
negotiations are but in their preliminary stage and exactly 
what line the employers will take is not yet known. 

Just as I am sending these notes to the mail comes the 
announcement that the British Government and the Gov- 
ernment of Egypt have decided to acquire the Egyptian 
cotton crop as from August 1st next. For this purpose a 
Cotton Control Commission has been appointed, which will 
be assisted by an Advisory Board representing the export 
houses, cotton growers and banks. The Commission will be 
prepared from August Ist until further notice to purchase 
both next season’s crop and the residue of the present crop, 
delivered at Alexandria at a price based on 42 dollars per 
kantar for F. G. F. Sakellaridis. After August 1st no export 
licenses will be granted except for cotton purchased by tlie 
Commission and all licenses already granted will be ean- 
celled except those for cotton held at a port and which 
has been sold for export before that date. From August 
1st onwards the Commission will have the power to take 
possession of all unlicensed cotton held at Alexandria on the 
terms specified above, and also to utilize on “equitable terms” 
such pressing and warehousing facilities as they may require. 
Within the limits and subject to the conditions of the ra- 
tions officially fixed from time to time for each country 
of destination, the Commission will be prepared to sell co'- 
ton purchased by them at a price based until further notice 
on 48 dollars per kantar f.o.b. Alexandria for F. G. F 
Sakellaridis. No details of the rules and methods of pro- 
cedure of the Commission have yet been issued. 


The Egyptian Government states that the most import- 
ant advantage which will be derived from Government con- 
trol of the crop will be that the price will be fixed, and thus 
cultivators will be spared the inconveniences arising from 
variations in demand and lack of transport. Forty-two 
dollars is more than twice the pre-war price and “ensures 
generous profits.” The Government would not, however, 
have consented to deprive cultivators of greater profits 
but for the fact that in all the circumstances of the time, 
Egypt must lend herself to “a policy of general solidarity” 
with Great Britain and the Allies, who have “imperious 
need” of cotton. 
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IQUID CHLORINE is a highly purified and specially 

prepared chlorine for use in the textile industries. 
By refrigeration and compression, it is liquified and placed 
in containers of steel holding approximately 100 pounds 
The cylinders are provided with specially constructed 
valves which regulate the flow of chlorine. The chlorine 
when released from valve immediately gasifies and is 


available in that form. 

Chemical analysis of Liquid Chlorine shows it to be 
practically chemically pure chlorine gas, the only im- 
purities being slight traces of carbon dioxide and air. 


Liquid Chlorine is therefore 


The Only 100% Bleach 


The advantages of Liquid no sludge to dispose of. Yarns 


Chlorine as a bleaching agent or cloth bleached with Liquid 
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are many. It does away com- 
pletely with the disagreeable 
features accompanying the 
preparation of solutions of 
chloride of lime. A _ good 
quality of bleaching powder 
contains 36 per cent of avail- 
able chlorine. Liquid Chlorine 
eontains 100 per cent available 
chlorine and there is absolute- 
ly no loss in the preparation 


of the bleaching solution, and 


Chlorine have a much softer 
feel than when bleached with 
chloride of lime, and there is 
a positive increase observed 
in the tensile strength of the 
goods. Less acid and less 
washing is required for Liquid 
Chlorine than for bleaching 
powder. 

Our representative _ will 
gladly demonstrate Liquid 


Chlorine in your mill. 
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Be sure to write today for our interesting 
booklet. It’s free. Just drop a post card 
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Georgia Manufacturers Convention. 
(Continued from page 454.) 

A number of years ago a reliable estimate placed the 
number of non-fatal accidents in one year at 2,000,000 and 
the number of deaths resulting from work accidents at 30,- 
000. With this condition the law of Georgia says society 
has. no direct concern. When a man is injured it is his 
misfortune. If he is injured under certain circumstances, 
under circumstances which. makes the employer liable for 
the injury, the law will enforee compensation for the in- 
jury, but it is strictly a matter between the employer and 
the employee, and the well being of the state does not de- 
mand any interest in’ the matter. 

It.is not my purpose to advocate a change at this time 
in Georgia from the common law principle of reparatioa 
for‘injuries to the workmen’s confpensation plan. I am not 
unmindful of what is commonly accepted as a fact that 
every change in workman’s: compensation or employers’ 
liability laws that have been made during the last fifty vears 
has largely increased the financia] burden of tl:e employer. 
But, it is my purpose to invite your attention to the fact 
that since 1908 thirty-seven of the states of the union lave 
discarded the old system for the hew and to predict that 
within a very short while Georgia manufacturers will be 
face to face with demands for a change in this state. 

This demand will be based on the fact that accidents in 
industrial pursuits are bound to occ ir and are the inevitable 
result of the risks of industry; that instead of being neces- 
sary to establish a wrongful act committed by the employer 
against the employee it sliall be only necessary to show 
that injury has been sustained as the result of an accident 
arising out of, and in the course of employment; that phrase 
is in all of the workmen’s compensation acts, which I have 
examined, that is, that the accident must arise out of, and 
in the eourse of employment. It sounds very simple, but 
I dare say that within the last ten years, since this act has 
been adopted in the different states, there has been more 
litigation arising out of those four or five words, “Arising 
out of and in the course of employment,” than any other 
feature of this legislation. Also. that the question of fault, 
dereliction or negligence, except the serious and wilful mis- 
conduct of the employee shall not be considered in the ad- 
justment of compensation for the injury, but that such 
compensation shall be borne by the industry as an element 
in the cost of production. Industry will be expected to dis- 
tribute such element of cost of production in increased 
prices to the consumers of its product, so that utimately so- 
ciety at large will absorb the expense. 

The advocates of workmen’s compensation take the 
position that the common law and employer’s liability plan 
of adjustment for injuries is really no plan at all; that in 
the language of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, “It is 
characterized by incaleulable waste to the detriment of every 
consumer of the products of human energy; by distressing 
unequal distribution of misfortunes incident to necessary 
industrial pursuits, and. by a lowering tendency of moral 
standards in the making and enforcing claims for such 
losses,” Most of you gentlemen, I presume, carry industrial 
insurance, or rather casualty insurance, so you do not fully 
appreciate the angle from which a case involving personal 
injuries is usually tried. Of course the purpose of every 
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trial is the ascertainment of the truth, but, when you come 
down to a sharp contest between able lawyers, shrewd skilled 
practitioners, in the trial courts, it sometimes develops into 
what the ordinary layman might suppose was a contest to 
keep the truth from coming out. 

The advocates of workmen’s compensation insist that 
the workmen’s compensation law presents the ideal system 
of requiring tlie ultimate consumer of the manufactured 
product to pay his part of the cost of those things which are 
necessarily destroyed in preserving his life or promoting 
his happiness, and that the costs of compensation for in- 
juries sustained in the course of employment are as legiti- 
mately an element of cost of production as are costs of 
raw material, machinery, or wages. 

This plan may be theoretical rather than practical, but 
it has commended itself to the legislatures of 37 states, 
and I trust I may be pardoned the suggestion, that it is a 
matter of such importance to the manufacturing interests 
of Georgia as to be worthy of the eareful consideration and 
the serious study of the niembers of this Association. 

Built upon the same basic principle, the workmen’s com- 
pensation laws of the different states are constructed along 
widely varying lines. In 8 states of the union the law is 
without alternative for the employer. In 24 of the states 
the employer may accept the provision of the act, or suffer 
the abrogation of all his common Jaw defenses in any action 
for negligence. In the main, each of the workmen’s com- 
pensation acts contain an enumeration of the classes of in- 
juries for which compensation shall be made. ‘There is a 
classification of the industries covered; a list of persons 
compensated, and the burden of payment is almost uni 
versally all placed on the employer. The amount of com- 
pensation for death and the amount of compensation for 
different degrees of disability are prescribed and provisions 
are made for the settlement of disputes either by arbitra- 
tion, by boards, or commissions, or the courts. 

Where a man lias sustained an injury resulting in his 
death in Georgia, it is absolutely impossible to figure on 
what a jury is going to award his representative in that 
ease, provided they find the master liable. It may be $1,000 
—it may go on up and up and up. So far as the history of 
verdicts in Georgia is concerned, its my observation that 
the amounts recovered in persona] injury suits are always 
more in the case of a very serious injury, which does not 
result in death, than where it does result in death. There 
is no way in Georgia now to limit the amount of recovery. 
It is generally arrived at by twelve men, it first being shown 
that the corporation or concern is liable. Then comes the 
question of how much? I believe it is generally arrived 
at by a compromise of the varying views of the twelve 
gentlemen who are serving on the jury. There is no eri- 
terion by which that amount is arrived at. 


Of course the court is guided by certain principles of law 
in his instructions to the jury as to what they shall give, but 
the main element is the element of pain and suffering. 
How much are you going to give a man for pain and suffer- 
ing? The Court has to tell the jury, if you find the de- 
fendant liable, you must figure out how much the earning 
eapacity of the Plaintiff has been impaired for the remain- 
der of his life. If he has had doctors, and nurses, and 
medical treatment, and a hospital bill, how much Has that 
been? You may figure out by any method you may decide 
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eapacity is, and what will com- 
will figure out what his medical 
ete., liave been, and what will 


what his decreased earning 


You 


expense and hospital fees, 
compensate him for that. Then, gentlemen, you will come to 


pensate him for that. 


the item of pain and suffering, and there is no guide for 
you on that except the enlightened consciences of impartial 
jurymen. Our Courts of last resort say that that’s a mat- 
ter, that they cannot review, unless it is so excessive as to 
indieate that prejudice existed. That feature of the adjust- 
ment of compensation is abolished under the compensation 
principle, because all of the compensation laws enumerate 
the amounts, which sliall be paid, above which shall not be 
paid for death, and some of them enumerate the amounts, 
which shall be paid for the loss of particular members of 
the body, for instance, the leg, arm, Hiand, and foot, and 
things like that basing them in the main upon a man’s earn- 
ing capacity at the time he is injured. They figure the 
exact amount. It is also provided that if at the close of a 
stated period, the man is in shape to go back to work, dur- 
ing that period of enforced idleness the employer shall 
pay a certain proportion of the earnings of the man. So 
that is a feature of the compensation law, that commends 
itself to me as a practical working operation, and I think 
it really commends itself to everybody, who looks into the 
question. 

These laws have in the main run the gamut of the 
Courts on attacks as to their eonstitutionality on account of 
various of their provisions. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has held that under its police power the state 
possesses complete authority to abolish or change existing 
rules of employer’s liability, and that it might modify the 
nature and extent of his duty and the test of negligence; 
that the state is at liberty, notwithstanding the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution to disregard questions of 
fault in arranging a system of compensation for such in- 
juries. 

In various of the Courts of last resort in the United 
States it lias been held that the employer has no vested right 
in the common defenses of assumption of risk, contributory 
negligence, and the fellow-servant rule. 

It may be safely stated that the general powers of a 
state to enact compensation legislation are no longer open 
to question, however wide open to adjudication may be the 
questions of the mode and extent to which such authority 
may be exercised. So when we come to a consideration of 
the questions, we should approach them with the conscious- 
ness that they have received the best thought of the na- 
tion. Workmen’s compensation laws should not be viewed 
as an untried experiment, but should be given that degree 
of thought, to which they are entitled after having been 
adopted as the publie policy of more than three-fourths of 
the states of the union. 
be approached not in a spirit of jealousy or selfishness, 
not with the thought of the least cost to the manufacturer. 


Above all, these questions should 


or the highest remuneration to the laborer, but with the 
vision of what the highest interest of the common welfare 
demands. ; 

I hope I may be pardoned, in concluding this brief talk, 
for the suggestion that that in the main is the spirit, under 
which not only our deliberations concerning compensation 
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laws should be undertaken, but at this particular time, in a 
period when it looks as if the fate of our nation may be at 
stake, I think it is the common duty of every man in his 
relations with every other man, of the white man in his 
treatment of the black man, of the greatest manufacturer 
in Georgia in his treatment of the lowest class labor in his 
tremendous establishment, to feel that he is treating man 
to man with him, not as Caucasian with negro, not as cap- 
ital with labor; but that we should all pull together for a 
common purpose, having one ultimate desire, the greatest 
good for all, whicli ultimately will result in the triumphant 
achievement of our endeavors in this great war. 
The morning session then adjourned. 


Thursday Afternoon Session. 


The afternoon session was called to order by President 
Glenn at 3:30 o’clock, the first feature being the report of 
the Nominating Committ@e, the following officers were then 
unanimously elected: 

Thos. K. Glenn, President, Atlanta. 

Sam’] A. Carter, Vice-president, Atlanta. 

W. J. Pierpont, Vice-president, Savannah’ 

W. J. Vereen, Vice-president, Moultrie. 

H. E. Watkins, Treasurer, Atlanta 

Edw. A. Kimball, Seeretary, Atlanta. 

Directors to succeed the five Directors whose terms ex- 
pired : 

Thos. K. Glenn, Atlanta. 

H. P. Meikleham, Lindale. 

H. A. Dean, Rome 

Wim. W. Horne, Atlanta. 

W. J. Vereen, Moultrie. 


Then came the report of the Committee on Resolutions, 
whose report was accepted and adopted. One of these being 
ordered telegraphed to the President of the United States 
in the name of the Association. This resolution follows: 


Whereas, the meetings of this convention have been 
held at a time when the national welfare has been the 
subject uppermost in the minds of all patriotic citi- 
zens of the United States, and 

Whereas, it is the sense of this Association that in 
this time of national crisis it is the duty, and should 
be the pleasure of every good citizen to stand forth 
squarely in the support of those policies which look 
to the preservation of our existence as a free people 
and to the permanence of human liberties through- 
out the world, 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: That this 
Association hereby expresses its unlimited confidence 
in the National Administration at Washington; con- 
gratulates the country on the wonderful achievements 
accomplished in the prosecution of the war during the 
first year, in which it has been engaged in it, and 
pledges to our President and those in authority the 
continuous and loyal support of the membership of 
this association individually and collectively until all 
those objects for which our Nation is so earnestly 
striving in this unprecedented and world-wide conflict 
shall be ultimately attained. 


Several items of miscellaneous business were then dis- 
eussed, including an invitation from Columbus, Ga., for the 
next annual convention, which was unanimously accepted. 

The convention then adjourned. 
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Convention and Knitting Arts Exhibition 


hose and the knitted-on rib top could be advantageously ex- 


The Fourteenth Annual Convention and Knitting Arts 
Exhibition of the National Association of Hosiery and Un- 
derwear Manufacturers for 1918 will be held in the First 
Regiment Armory, Broad and Callowhill streets, Philadel- 
phia, May 20 to 24. Two floors will be occupied for exhi- 
bition purposes—the main drill room, as in previous years, 
and the grotto. Both are reached directly from the street, 
and further communication between the two rooms is pro- 
vided by interior stairways. By this arrangement it is ex- 
pected by the management that there will be ample space 
for exhibitors who already have reserved locations and others 
who contemplate taking part in this the most comprehen- 
sive exhibition yet arranged under the auspices of the asso- 
ciation. 

In returning to the First Regiment Armory this year, 
the association was supported by the patriotic associate 
membership, which at once gave assent to the subordination 
of personal interest to national welfare. The exposition 
building of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum, in which 
the exhibition of last year was held, is being oceupied by 
the quartermaster’s corps of the United States army, filled 
to the roof with knit goods and an almost endless variety 
of other supplies for the army and the men in the training 
camps and those who are to follow in the great struggle for 
another triumph of the American colors. 

Space in the armory is at a premium, but there promises 
to be room enough’ for all. Like food, it is being made 
to reach. Exhibitors: who could reduce the area of the 
space reserved, without detracting from the usefulness of 
their respective exhibits, have patriotically consented to do 
so, in order, as they say, “to give others a show.” Through 
this concession and by recourse to the grotto, it has been 
made easily possible to arrange for a large and attractive 
exhibition, the only affair of this character in the world de- 
voted exclusively to the knitting industry for those engaged 
in it. 

When first the use of the grotto, immediately under the 
main drill room, was suggested, there necessarily was some 
objection on the part of contemplating exhibitors who had 
delayed making their space reservations. This was quickly 
swept aside when it was shown that neither room possessed 
any material advantage over the other; that except for the 
use of stairways, they are in as close communication as 
though on the same floor and reached through a hallway. 
With visitors passing continuously from one to the other, 
it beeame apparent, the two rooms would be as nearly a 
single unit of space as the mezzanine and main floor of any 
of the big department stores or other establishments where 
such an arrangement prevails. Both should be equally at- 
tractive, and there is little doubt that the enthusiastic ex- 
hibitors will so make them. 

Knitting has come to be recognized as a work of art. 
In recent months there have been important developments in 
stitch, finish and design. It therefore is appropriate that 
a spacious room be set aside for a display of the product of 
the knitting mill. Such a room has been provided, separate 


and apart from the machinery exhibits, but communicating 
with them. 


It has been suggested that the hem-top half 


hibited here. Likewise some of the innovations in sweater 
coats and improvements that have appeared in underwear. 
Pursuant to this thought, an invitation is extended to all 
members of the association to occupy space without cost. 

It is known that many foreign buyers are in the United 
States looking for connections with representative manufac- 
turers in a variety of lines. They will be more interested 
in that which the machine produces than in the machine 
itself, and are expected to be present at the exhibition in 
considerable number. They can be seen under no more 
favorable auspices than at the annual gathering of knit 
goods manufacturers. They will be as quick to grasp an 
opportunity to meet the manufacturers as are the manu- 
facturers to utilize the machinery and supplies exhibitior 
for the promotion of manufacturing facilities. 

There should be a hearty response to the invitation to 
display mill products, particularly in view of the fact that 
space is placed at the disposal of exhibitors at no cost to 
them. Applications for space will be given consideration in 
the order in which they are received, and for facilitating 
the matter of reservation with a minimum of confusion and 
a maximum of satisfaction, should be made with the least 
possible delay. 

Manufacturers in the United States perhaps have been 
so busy with domestic business that they have hesitated to 
think of foreign markets. The day will come when they 
will want an outlet for a part of their production—when 
they will have to compete in the domestic markets with 
knitted goods of foreign manufacture. The time to pre- 
pare for that day is now. Japan is profiting by the pas- 
siveness of industry in other countries, as are other na- 
tions, although engaged in war as some of them are. The 
coming exhibition will afford an opportunity for at least 
driving an entering wedge for splitting up the trade which 
some of the foreign countries are slowly but surely estab- 
lishing while interest is centered in the war. Members who 
exhibit samples of the products of their mills not only 
should profit by the innovation; in addition they would 
contribute in a most substantial way to the more complete 


suecess of both the convention and knitting arts exhibition. 

That many knit goods manufacturers from a distance 
purpose profiting by attending the convention and exhibi- 
tion is evidenced by requests for detailed information as to 
railroads and hotels. The big coming together will occur at 
a time when travel is free from the discomforts of either 
excessive heat or cold. The country is prosperous and 
manufacturer and distributor have had a fair return on 
their investment, and both elements are looking forward to 
still greater things. The convention spirit is in the air, so- 
ciability in business is a goal toward which business men 
are striving. It will bubble over in and during the sessions 
of the conventions. The associate members would not let 
it be otherwise. 

The eonvention and exhibition are designed for strict]: 


business. There will be but one entertainment feature— 


the annual dinner, which will be had in the ball room of the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 


Tentative arrangements have 
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been made for accommodating six hundred persons. In the 
expectation that this arrangement will prove inadequate, a 
further reservation to May 16 has been made. 

The seating arrangements will be in charge of an at- 
tache of the Bellevue-Stratford, who has had experience 
in looking after this detail, for one thousand and more diners 
in an evening. He suggests the expediency of making res- 
ervations early, especially where table seating for a given 
.  humber is desired, and warns that he must not be lhield re- 
| sponsible for confusion due to delay in reserving chairs. 








The evening will be devoted to strictly dining, in true Belle- 
vue-Stratford fashion. To set a dinner worthy the im- 
mensity and dignity of the knitting industry and yet con- 
form to the Hoover idea of food conservation, it has been 
found necessary to fix the cost per person at five dollars, 
which connoisseurs pronounce very moderate, taking into 
consideration thie somewhat increased cost of good things 
to eat. As the dinner is to be a truly democratic affair, 
diners will exercise their own judgment about appearing in 
evening dress. Some will be “dolled up,” others will be in 
the attire of the business man who eschews frills, preferring 
the striped or speckled four-in-hand to the eonventional 
white bow-knot. : 

Another innovation will be the presence of ladies. Al- 
ready some of those who will be host for the evening have 
signified that they will be accompanied by their wives or 
other female members of the family, or otherwise. In view 
of the great army of women engaged in hand-knitting— 
patriotically, and from the highest possible motives, yet at 
considerable cost of wool which could be more. advanta- 
geously worked up in macliine knitting—it is deemed’ quite 
appropriate that these ladies should sagnalize their entry 
into the war in thus dining in semi-public fashion. with the 
lords of the household and chieftains of tlie industry which 
is contributing so largely to ‘the suecessful prosecution of 
the war. 


ener 





The Knit Goods Market. 


Fear of ultimate over-production rather than hope of an 

early cessation of war hostilities is being felt in the knit 
goods market in the hesitancy of some buyers to attach 
their names to orders at present high prices. As offsetting 
this, anything at all saleable in scarce lines is being taken 
. at zenith prices and the eal] is for more. 
j A statement that should to some extent alleviate the 
fears of the ultra-cautious or pessimistically inclined is 
made by a manufacturer known to be conversant with con- 
tions abroad. Germany, he says, will pay little attention 
to the markets of the United States for some years after 
the war, going into those fields where less competition 
would be encountered, and may be expected to strive first 
for the markets of Russia, Roumania, and China, and re- 
establish herself in South America: “As a full fashioned 
hosiery manufacturer,” he said, “I have no fear of serious 
competition from Germany for at least five years after the 
‘war, although it is in full fashioned lines that Germany has 
excelled. Germany never was strong in seamless hosiery. 

“There will be danger of competition with Japan,” this 
manufacturer continued, “but if I were a seamless manu- 
facturer I would be in greater dread of over-production at 
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home when the war ends. This is a matter with which we 


at home must reckon.” 

While it will be well to prepare for the slowing-down 
that some day must come, preparations at this time, with 
the pressure on mills by the government stronger than 
ever before, would seem to be premature. The only dis- 
turbing phase is that relating to the fixing of prices. This 
proved so disastrous an expedient when applied to coal that 
few manufacturers believe the government will fix prices 
for raw staple and invite the risk of lessoned production. 
Holding this view, these persons do not anticipate any rad- 
ical measures applying to the conversion of tlie staple into 
finished product. 

Mills knowing their costs and selling at prices based on 
these costs are having substantial profits, it is true, but a 
large percentum of these profits are going right back into 
business, in taxes or investment in Liberty bonds. Price 
fixing would either curtail this flow of gold to the national 
treasury, to come back into industry, or avail the con- 
sumer nothing, so that, in the opinion of close students of 
affairs pertaining to corporate business and the financing 
of the war, there will be little interference with legitimate 
industry. It is this feeling that is the mainstay of the 
market. 

Alarm over possible over-production during the contin- 
uance of the war should be dissipated when it is taken into 
consideration the second eall under the draft is likely to 
operate in the other direction. England, France and Italy 
are dependent on the United States for food and the de- 
mand to the farmer is speed, up; grow more. Yet Con- 
gress recently refuses to enact legislation exempting farm- 
ers from the draft. It, therefore, may be assumed that it 
will be felt in industry, and to a greater extent than in 
agriculture. Thie mill and factory will supply at least their 
pro rata of the additions to the fighting forces, which means 
that help will be seareer than at any time since the outbreak 

of the war and production will be curtailed. 

Values of commodities as measured in dollars will go 
higher and are moving up with a steadiness which contra- 
dicts the theory that the publie buys less when prices are 
abnormally high. There are more dollars with which to 
buy; the notion that prices are high is a matter of psychol- 
ogy to a considerable extent. There should be less fear of 
a stemming of the tide of business than that some inter- 
ests producing and distributing will disturb the market by 
permitting buyers to name prices, as has been the case even 
in the present searcity and abnormal demand. 

It is apparent that some manufacturers liave their ear 
pretty close to the ground. ~ An order for misses’ stockings 
combed peeler, amounting to $14,000, was sent to a sou- 
thern mill by the New York direct representative, who the 
next day was advised by wire that it would have to be de- 

clined at the price specified, although it conformed to the 
price named recently by the mill. 

In another instance an order for 10,000 dozens of half 
hose was formerly sent through by the local representative 
of a mill of national reputation. Without stating whiether 
the order would or would not be accepted, the mill wired 
its representative to withdraw the line pending letter in- 
structions. 

It is instances of this character, and a number might 
be cited, that serve as a true market barometer in the ab- 
sence of brisk buying. No great activity on the part of 
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buyers generally is looked for until prices come to be re- 

vised for October to December delivery. Hosiery mills 
sold up to September are in no liurry, it seems, to name new 
prices, but their representatives say that when they do there 
will be some startling advances. 

An illustration of the attitude of manufacturers is af- 
forded by what happened quite recently to a well known 
commission house. A verbal order for 5,000 dozens half 
hose had been placed and to all intents and purposes was 
accepted. Specifications, which did not follow until two 
weeks later, were returned, with the information that as 
they had been delayed, the order could not be accepted, and 
an offer to pay 242 cents a dozen more did not convince the 
manufacturer that he ought to ship. 

A elever jobber fared somewhat better. He boughit 176 
needle half hose in September last at $1.15, for delivery by 
January 1. In December the merchant asked that deliv- 
eries be deferred a month or two. When in January the 
price was moved up to $1.35 he placed another order. He 
still has more than two-thirds of the original order, at 
$1.15, to draw from, has taken none against the second or- 
der, and is selling on the basis of to-day’s price—$1.50—the 
mill virtually carrying this account, as it has the merehan- 
dise in stock, for delivery as it may be called for. 

Jobbers are taking 144 needle sewed toe half hose at 
$1.30 and glad to get them. Looped toe command $1.35 and 
are being held for $1.40, with a probability of a five cent 
rise for October-December delivery. 

A full seamléss 188 needle sock, carded, double heel and 
toe, is being held at $1.75 for firsts for April to June de- 
livery, and $1.25 for seconds for July. The sock has the 
knitted-on ribbed top. 

A price of $1.87 has been placed on a new offering of 
ladies combed and $1.75 for carded, both wide double sole 
and high spliced lieel, and automatic welted top. 

A manufacturer of ladies’ ribbed full tape vests is of- 
fering a trial lot at $1.1714, while a commission house is 
quoting $1.20. The line should command $1.25 within a 
month, in the opinion of commission houses. 

A line of ladies’ mercerized fashioned seamless stock- 
ings has been advanced to $4.50, putting it into the 75 cent 
retail class. 

Signed orders are shown in which the prices to jobbers, 
on recent purchases, all f. o. b. mill, were: 

Misses’ mercerized ribs, $3.50 on size 7, white and tan 
$3.60; rise 15 cents, fall 71. 

Ladies’ 220 needle mercerized, mock seam, $3.60, white, 
and colors $3.65. 

Misses’ 300 needle carded peeler, $2.35 on size 7, with 
10 cents additional for white and tan; rise 10 cents, fall 
five. 

Misses’ 340 needle combed peeler ribs, $2.75 on size 7, 
with 10 cents more for white and tan; rise 10 cents, fall 
five. 

Seconds of misses’ fine ribs, carded, $1.65 on size 7. 
Several years ago this line, from the same mill, sold at 
921% cents for firsts. 

Seconds of infants’ flat hose, 75 cents; sold at 3714 be- 
fore the war for firsts. 

A southern mill quotes $1.35 for a 12 ounce 176 needle 
half hose with knitted on rib tip. Another line of 176s 
was tried out at $1.35 and advanced to $1.50 after the first 
sale. The goods are not standard, either. 
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Seme manufacturers are selling goods for too little 
money, as is being shown in instances of non-delivery. For 
illustration, a mill early last year sold large quantities of 
144 needle half liose at a price well under the market, and 

This type of hosiery 
The mill, if it delivers 


owes a jobber about 8,000 dozens. 
is seling freely at $1.35 to $1.40. 
the goods, will do so at a price averaging 75 cents. If it 
does not, suit probably will be entered to recover for the dif- 
ference between the price named in the order and the pres- 
ent price. It is suspected that some of the southern mills 
making low-end cotton hosiery for women this year sold too 
far ahead, giving distributors an enormous profit. 

Some of the Pennsylvania manufacturers of summer 
weights of underwear are clamoring for business, because 
they say, jobbers refuse to pay the price. Yet some job- 
bers have bought for next season and shortly will be taking 
the merchandise into their warehouses. In explanation for 
this the buyer for a large jobbing house says there is no 
doubt that next year prices will be higher than they are 
now. This buyer sees no possibility of an early peace and 
reasons that if he shall be disappointed ih this his house 
will but have to wait only a short time for a sharp recovery 
that would probably follow peace steps. 

The government is in the market for more underwear 
and the presumption is that very large quantities remain to 
be bought. Hosiery continues in abnormal demand, with 
underlying strength reflected more in the business that mills 
are declining than in any activity on the part of buyers. 
It lias been well said that standard lines of merit in hand 
are worth fifty cents a dozen more than when expressed in 
written orders for delivery some months hence. 

Heavy weight cotton underwear is fast establishing new 
high values with further business for fall coming in. 
Eleven pound rib shirts, standard, which opened at $8, are 
being taken by jobbers at $7.50 for seconds, the equivalent 
of approximately $9 for firsts if any were to be had in 
quantity worth speaking of. 

Government interest in underwear is giving manufac- 
turers more concern than is shown by merchants who still 
are far short of requirements for Fall. Mills which already 
have turned from 60 to 70 per cent of their production over 
to the Quartermaster’s Corps and the Navy are being ques- 
tioned as to how much more they will be able to divert from 
the civilian trade, these inquiries pointing to far heavier 
purchases than any manufacturer had contemplated. 

It is entirely within the range of probabilities that the 
government will take about everything conforming to speci- 
fications and fill in with whatever may be available, so that 
in cottons as well as in wool and worsted the scarcity will 
become more acute as the year advances. The standard 
garments in heavy weights, of course, will be reserved for 
the men in the trenches, each of whom, it is understood, is 
provided with three suits when he goes to the firing lines and 
is allotted an average of thirteen suits per year. The odds 
and ends will be sent to the cantonments and training camps 
in this country, where there will be a million or more to be 
clothed. 

Complaint is heard among manufacturers \hat whenever 
there is renewed buying by the Government, spinners, as if 
anticipating the further needs of mills, invariably advance 
yarns a few cents a pound. And yet the purchasing depart- 
ment expects manufacturers to adhere to former prices. 
This, it is feared, is fast heading toward the attempted 
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FLATLOCK 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 





The Seam 
That Sells 
the Garment 


the stitches 





It_will not rip nor ravel 
lock. 


The FLATLOCK Seam is absolutely 
flat—a perfect union of abutted cut 


edges, and is made complete—ready to 
wear, in ONE OPERATION. 


The Governments of the United States and 
Great Britain having endorsed the FLATLOCK 
Seam on military underwear, is it not fair to 
claim that underwear with the FLATLOCK 
Seam will prove equally satisfactory and more 
salable to the civilian customer and hence more 
profitable to the manufacturer than underwear 
seamed by any other method? 


Write to us for 
**Flatlock Facts for Admen’’ 


These manufacturers, many of them leaders in their field 
have recognized the FLATLOCK SEAM as one of the 
greatest improvements in Knit Underwear ever made, and 
are annually turning out many millions of garments with the 


FLATLOCK SEAM. 


United States 


American Hosiery Co., New Britain, 
Conn. 


American Mesh Co., New York City 
Atlas Underwear Co., Piqua, Ohio 
Atlas Underwear Co., Richmond, Ind. 
Atwater Knitting Co., Westfield, Mass. 
Augusta Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y. 
Avalon Knitwear Co., Utica, N. Y. 
J. F. Bast & Sons, Schuylkill Haven, 


Pa. 
Belgrade Knitting Mills, New Oum- 
berland, Pa. 


Beverly Underwear Oo., Beverly, N. J. 

N. L, Birge Sons Co., Bristol, Corn. 

Black Cat Textiles Co., Bennington, Vt. 

John Blood & Bro., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bristol Mfg. Co., Plainville, Conn. 

Campbell Knitting Mill Oo., Elmira, 
N. Y. 

The William Carter Co., Needham 
Heights, Mass. 

The William Carter Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Cheltenham Knitting Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Collier Mfg. Co., Barnesville, Ga. 

Crossingham Knitting Mills, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Cooper Underwear Co., Kenosha, Wis. 

Duofold Health Underwear Co., Mo- 
hawk, N. Y. 

E. Z. Waist Co., Bennington, Vt. 

Elliott Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H. 

Elmira Knitting Mills, Eimira, N. Y. 

Everett Knitting Works, Lebanon, 
N. H 

Globe Knitting Works, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Globe Underwear Co., Shoemakersville, 
Pa. 

Glorie Underwear Mills, Reading, Pa. 

P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

Imperial Underwear Co., Piqua, Ohio 

Lewis Jones Knitting Co., Winchester, 
Va. 


Jnlius Kavser & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Little Falls Mfg. Co., Little Falls, 
N. Y 


Mayo Mills, Mayodan, N. C. 

W. 8S. Mills Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Mohawk Valley Cap Factory, Utica, 
N. Y. 


Walter W. Moyer, Ephrata, Pa. 

Newville Knitting Oo., Newville, Pa. 

Northwestern Knitting Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Oak Lane Knitting Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y. 

Penn Knitting Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phoenix Knitting Works, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Piqua Hosiery Co., Piqua, Ohio 

Querns, Brooks Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Republic Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Rock Run Mills, Goshen, Ind, 

Ross-Hogan Knitting Corp., Utica, 
p Me 


J. BS Roulette & Sons, Hagerstown, 
d. 

Sanitary Knitting Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Signal Knitting Mills, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
Standard Knitting Mills, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


John K. Stewart & Sons, Amsterdam, 
} ey 4 
Stratford Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Chas. Stretton & Son Oo., Stoughton, 
Mass. 
Superior Mfg. Co., Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
Swissonia Knitting Mills, Allentown, 


Pa. 

W. E. Tillotson Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

Union Mills (Gem Branch), Herkimer, 
N. Y. 

Utica Knitting Co., Mill No. 2, Utica, 
N. Y 


Utica Knitting Co., Mill No, 3, Oris- 
kany Falls, N. Y. 

Utica Knitting Co., Mill No. 7, Rich- 
field Springs, N. Y. 

Van Dyke Knitting Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Vesta Undewear Co., Providence, R. I. 

Wakefield Knitting Mills, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Walnott Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y. 

Winship, Boit & Co., Wakefield, Mass. 


World’s Star Knitting Co., Bay City, 
Mich. 
Yale Knitting Co., Malden, Mass. 


Canada 


Atlantic Underwear Co., Ltd., Mone- 
ton, N. B. 

Canadian Knitting Co., Hamilton, Ont. 

Dr. Jaeger’'s Sanitary Woolen System 
Co., Montreal, Que. 

T. Eaton Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

Harvey Knitting Co., Woodstock, Ont. 

Kingston Hosiery Co., Ltd., Kingston, 
Ont. 

Knit-to-Fit Mfg. Co., Montreal, Que. 


Mercury Mills, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


J. R, Moodie & Sons, Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont. 

Oxford Knitting Co., Woodstock, Ont. 

Penmans, Ltd., Paris, Ont. 

Stanfield’s, Ltd., Truro, N. 8. 

C. Turnbull Co. of Galt, Ltd., Galt, 
Ont. 

Watson Mfg. Co., Brantford, Ont. 

Zimmerman Mfg. Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


Great Britain. 
Over 100 Mills in Great Britain are equipped with the Flatlock Machine. 











Canadian Representative: 


Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Of. 


W. J. Westaway, 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Company 


HOME OFFICE: 658 BROADWAY, Corner Bond Street 
NEW YORK 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., Ltd., London, Paris, Milan 
5 Sun Life Bldg., Hamilton, Ontario 





Neg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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fixing of prices for manufactured goods, beginning with 
yarns. 

To persons who have been trying to arrive at a line of 
reasoning as to liow prices of manufactures can be regu- 
lated, unless the raw material be given a fixed value, it does 
not seem possible that the proposition can be successfully 
earried out. There are manufacturers who would weleome 
certain resirictions, with a process for establishing a con- 
versional price on finished goods—a government specified 
percentage over the price of raw material. This would 
necessitate provisions by the War Industries Board for ad- 
justing wages. The sclieme is regarded as too complicated 
to be carried out successfully from the viewpoint of either 
spinner or manufacturer, witli labor still to be considered. 


If, as is intimated, the War Industries Board places all 
commodities of which the Government is a heavy purchaser 
at a price to apply to both thie government and civilian 
buyers, the latter necessarily will be the gainers to a slight 
extent, but this would not tend to relieve the shortage, and 

‘it is a question whether, in the demand to which the shortage 
must lead, the undertaking would prove of any material 
advantage to the retailer or consumer. 


Of the mills engaged on Government underwear work 
it is estimated that less thian 50 per cent of their normal 
production ean reach civilians. But it sliould be remember- 
ed that present production is not more than 70 per cent of 
normal, this situation leaving comparative little for com- 
mercial channels. 

Light weight underwear is in much the position of 
yarns during the momentary decline of some few months 
ago. At that time there was little buying of yarns. So 
soon as a few manufacturers proceeded to take advantage 
of the then prices, advances were made, and have contin- 
ued almost without interruption. It may be expected that 
history will repeat itself the moment duplicate underwear 
business brisks up, as it will when the trade comes face 
to face with demand and scarcity. 

Supporting the opinion that troops are to be rushed to 
the front, the Government is pressing for deliveries of 
wool socks, the searcest thing in the market. One lange mill 
has not sold a pair for the civilian trade this year and will 
not do so until after June. It is by no means certain that 
even then it will have anything to offer, as mills are being 
urged to pledge still more for the Army. 

One mill has given the Government the right of way as 
to its entire production. Others have pledged from 30 to 
50 per cent of their output, and are having handsome profits 
from what goes to the trade. Rut these too may be com- 
pelled to turn over a greater per cent of their manufac- 
tures at a fixed price, for there is a well grounded fear that 
supplies will be commandeered, if necessary, for acquiring 
equipment for the Army. 

Several mills heretofore making light weight 84 needle 
cotton half hose have diverted their machinery to wool socks, 
this working toward a serious shortage of this type of 
stocking for civilian distribution. It is predicted by manu- 
facturers that all 84 needle cotton socks of two pounds and 
under will this year g» into the 25 cent retail class. The 
probability of such an outcome of the unusual eall of the 
Government is servin,: to stiffen the market of all light 
weight cottons, from 344 needles up. 
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The spectacular mid-April slump in cotton ,a drop of 
$25 and more a bale from the year’s record quotation ou 
futures, was not felt in the knit goods market. On fiw con- 
trary, there is more spirited buying and prices coutinue to 
harden, as it was believed they would with the advent of 
seasonal weather. 

The sensation of the market is the heavy renewed pur- 
chasing of balbriggan summer weights of underwear. A 
person close to the Quartermaster’s Department is 
authority for the prediction that civilians will have to con- 
serve in some lines of knit goods as they are doing in rela- 
tion to food. 

It is stated, with a positiveness that carries conviction, 
that the aggregate of mills on this class of garments liave 
pledged 85 to 90 per cent of their output to November, this 
covering government and civilian business, and that there 
will be so little to offer for next spring that it is doubtful 
whether the usual opening and naming of prices will not 
be omitted. As bals generally lead tlie opening, it is re- 
garded probable that the formality as to practically all 
lines of knitted underwear for spring 1919 will be dispensed 
with, 

In balbriggans, it is believed, the government will insist 
upon taking everything over and above existing contracts 
with distributors, the intimation being given that its pur- 
chases are being planned for an army of 4,000,000 or more 
men. A representative of the Quartermaster’s Department 
has been in thie West buying from jobbers, as was disclosed 
when one large house in Chicago wired its New York rep- 
resentative for instructions as to how far it might be safe 
to make commitments to government buyers. A price of 
59 cents for shirts has been agreed on. Practically the 
same type of shirt minus army features sold normally at 
$2.50 to $2.62% a dozen. 

One effect of what is equivalent to the commandeering 
of mills making balbriggans is a more lively interest in 
summer weights for spot delivery, much of this stuff, it is 
suspected, being taken for next year in anticipation of radi- 
eal advances during the summer. A Broadway house doing 
a business of about $4,000,000 a year shows orders for a 
single day running into 50 to 75 cases from a sing'e jobber, 
buyers taking men’s and women’s suits and separate gar- 
ments. One order calls for 40 cases of seconds at $6 of a 
type of underwear selling normally at $3.62% for firsts. 
Orders read, “deliver when ready.” It is this that suggests 
the probability that some of the present buying is for 1919. 

The Quartermaster’s Department of the United States 
Army, according to a person who is taking a prominent 
part in the inspection of knit goods, is planning for even- 
tual inspection of all government textiles at mills, where 
supplies are to be baled in accordance with specifications of 
March 23. Baling, this person says, saves more than 40 per 
eent of space as in contrast with packing cases, the con- 
tents of a case of 27 eubie feet being pressed into a bale of 
16 eubic feet. This amounts to a 40 ver cent saving in the 
cost of ocean transportation, where the charge is based on 
eubie feet instead of weight. As more bales than cases can 
be loaded in a railroad ear, the saving in space in rail 
transportation is even more than is shown by comparison 
of bale witli packing ease. The burlap containing merchan- 
dise for the Allies is utilized in light entrenchment work in 
France, thus serving a purpose in a*tnal warfare as well as 


in transportation. 








Cresent Knitting Machinery 





PRODUCTS 


Underwear, Sweat- 
ers, Cuffs with Cut 
Welt, Selvage, or 
French Welt, Man- 
tles, | Collarettes, 
Toques, Golf Caps, 
Hosiery Tops, 
Skirts, Borders, 
Corset Covers, But- 
ton Stays, Mittens, 
Bandages. 
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FEATURES 


Rectangular Slots, 
Hardened at Bot- 
tom, Sectional 
Caps and Cam 
Rings, Hardened 
and Ground sur- 
faces, Sensitive 
Take-Ups, Two 
Speed Drive, Dog- 
less Attachment, 
Positive Pattern 
Mechanism, Nee- 


_ dle Guard and Pro- 


tector, Automatic 
Stop Motions, Elec- 
tric Cloth Cutters. 


| The characteristics of a knitting machine, like those of an individual, are 

| determined by its origin and history; just as knowledge of the individual's 
| family, schooling, and early life are desirable for the formation of an idea of 
} his characteristics, so knowledge of the plant, personnel and ideals involved in 
| the construction of the knitting machine are necessary for an understanding 
| of its merits. Investigate the origin of our knitting machinery. 


Wildman Mfg. Co. 


| ESTABLISHED 1889 
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Knit Goods Men Meet. 


More co-operation in the sales and purchases of cotton 
yarns and concentration of shipments for facilitating de- 
liveries in carload lots to a given center were urged at the 
April meeting of the Pennsylvania division of the National 
Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, in 
Reading, for overcoming exasperating and costly delays 
in transportation. For bringing about a partial solution of 
present shipping problems the appointment of a committee 
of knitting manufacturers to confer with cotton yarn in- 
terests was authorized. 

The division took this action after a number of manu- 
facturers had related their experiences in getting yarns 
through and was the outcome of a suggestion of Gustav 
Oberlaender, treasurer of the Berkshire Knitting Mills and 
widely known in the trade for his activities for the promo- 
tion of reform in shipping and sales terms. It was Mr. 
Oberlaender’s idea that manufacturers in each of a number 
of knitting centers so arrange their purchases that lots for 
each of, say, ten or fifteen mills, the whole constituting a 
full earload, be consigned to one mill in the community of 
those participating in the plan. Through the co-operation 
of spinners and yarn merchants, it was believed, shipments 
from either the South or the East could be concentrated at 
a given point and rushed through with none of the delay 
incident to case shipments, with respect to which much time 
is lost in transfers at junction points. Mr. Oberlaender 
had submitted the thought to the Chamber of Commerce of 


the United States and received sufficient encouragement to. 


warrant the belief that the plan could be worked out advan- 
tageously to manufacturers without any disadvantage to 
shippers. The chamber wil] be asked to assist in the fur- 
thering of the proposal and its co-operation will be sought 
by manufacturers. 

Suggestions were made that Reading and Pottsville 
would be ideal shipping centers for the Schuylkill Valley 
section of Pennsylvania, there being enough manufacturers 
in and around the two cities to enter a shipping pool at 
almost any time. Cases and bales would bear the names of 
the several manufacturers in the pool and would be dis- 
tributed among them from the mill to which the ear might 
be assigned, under a mutual interest arrangement. 

It was made apparent that unless there shall be an im- 
provement in transportation there must be serious delays 
in deliveries of manufactures of cotton yarns, to say noth- 
ing of heavy costs of shipping imposed on mills, an item 
that will have to be put into the total cost of operation, to 
be passed along to the consumer. 

The diseussion brought out that in many instances ship- 
ping by express is more economical than by freight, not- 
withstanding the higher transportation charge. An up-state 
mill has had yarns waybilled from a point in Tennessee on 
the road four months, and some of it still not delivered, 
whereas express shipments from the same point came 
through in three days. The express company’s charge was 
the equivalent of three and one-half cents per pound of 
yarn. 

There is a virtual famine in yarns among some of the 
manufacturers in the upper Sehuylkill Valley, it was re- 
ported by Walter F. Meck, of Meck & Co., Schuylkill Haven. 
The situation is so acute, he said, that mills are in a way 
conducting a yarn clearing house, making exchanges and in 
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various ways helping out mills in distress, some of which 
would be shut down but for the help-one-another arrange- 
ment. Schuylkill Haven manufacturers alone probably are 
in sufficient number to constitute a ear lot unit of buyers. 
Suburbs could have distribution from that city and Potts- 
ville. 

An example of the straits in which yarn shippers some- 
times are placed by embargo and congested freight condi- 
tions was given by T. J. Whittaker, of the Hazle Knitting 
Mill Co., Hazleton, who was eager to place an order for a 
considerable quantity of yarn on payment by sight draft 
attached to the bill of lading, although the seller would have 
been equally eager to accept the order on the usual terms— 
payment on the 10th of the following month. He was told 
that the draft was no inducement, that the shipper could not 
obligate himself as to getting the yarn through, notwith- 
standing it would be delivered to the carrying company 
within 24 hours of receipt of the order. 

H. W. Anthony, Anthony Knitting Mill, Strausstown, 
injected the fear that by reason of the location of many of 
the southern mills spinners might find it quite difficult to 
concentrate shipments at any given junction point for com- 
plying with the carload lot proposal. Another manufacturer 
suggested that in placing an order for yarn it might be well 
to specify that, in the event of the shipper being unable 
to procure prompt delivery by freight, shipment be made 
by express. 

At this point another possible obstacle was encountered. 
Walter W. Moyer pointed out that if all the yarns coming 
to Pennsylvania mills from the South were to be sent by ex- 
press that form of transportation soon would be as seriously 
congested as are the freight lines. 

Representative manufacturers in several cities reported 
that the express companies had declined to deliver yarn 
to the mill door, forcing the consignees to eall for it and thus 
assume an additional expense. One manufacturer to whom 
the company refused to deliver gave the corporation his ulti- 
matum—deliver or we will know why—with the result that 
within 24 hours three motor trucks backed up to the receiv- 
ing department of his mil] and unloaded the yarn. “A little 
backbone sometimes enables us to maintain our rights,” he 
said. 

It is absurd to feel that we cannot arrange for car 
lots, said Mr. Oberlaender, an extensive shipper. In normal 
times, he continued, we in Reading enjoyed the benefit of a 
local car to New York every day. While we may not be 
able to have prompt dispateh of parcels, we should be able 
to so pool our interests as to ship out full cars now at very 
frequent intervals. 

After further discussion the appointment of a committee 
to immediately confer with yarn interests was authorized by 
resolution unanimously adopted. 

Hearty approval was given to the proposal for a joint 
arbitration board, to be composed of five members each of 
the Jobbers’ Association of Knit Goods Buyers, the Na- 
tional Association of Knit Goods Selling Agents and the 
National Association of “Hosiery and Underwear Manufac- 
turers, as formulated by representatives of the three organi- 
zations at a recent meeting in New York, at which the pro- 
ject was strongly advocated by J. H. Schofield, of Sullivan 
& Co., Philadelphia, president of the Jobbers’ Association, 
who also favors closer relationship between mill and dis- 


tributor. The purpose of the board would be to arbitrate 
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controversies arising between members of any two of the 
three organizations and expedite their determination, avert- 
ing, so far as possible, proceedings before a judiciary body. 

No further action was taken on the matter of ten days 
net selling terms, although the subject was again discussed 
in vigorous fashion. Practically all favored the reform, but 
some manufacturers expressed the fear that it was so radical 
that it could be brought about only after long and persistent 
effort. 

For the information and encouragement of the doubting 
ones, the pioneer in the ten days’ net movemert in Penn- 
sylvania related his experieece, which began about two years 
ago. Possessed of the idea that it was illogical that the 
seller should remain the banker for the buyer, he visited 
leading jobbers in several of the larger cities and went over 
his proposition with them, pointing out the advantages to 
them if they, too, adopted the shorter term. His initial 
missionary work was so successful that after conferring 
with important distributors in but two cities, he reported to 
the mill of which he was and still is sales manager that 
selling on ten days’ net had been established as an actual 
reform. He next conferred with jobbers in each of a num- 
ber of other cities, in some instances encountering objection 
to the proposed innovation, but in the main bringing about 
acquiescence to his plan. Immediately upon his return 
from his mission as an exponent of rational terms the mill 
began selling on ten days’ net and has consistently pursued 
this policy in transactions with all of its customers, losing 
but one, who since has resumed buying from this mill. 

“We have brought about f. o. b. shipping, with no 
freight or cartage allowance,” said an enthusiastic manu- 
facturer, “and we can as easily put in force the shorter 
selling terms.” 

However, it was stated, some few mills—very few— 
still prepay or allow deductions for freight. “Such mills 
are a joke,” said a Central Pennsylvania mill owner. “Not 
a manufacturer in New York State ships any other way than 
f. o. b. and not one allows deductions for or prepays 
freight. What they can do can be done by all of us.” 

The hesitancy of a few manufacturers to get into the 
strictly f. 0. b. class is possibly explained by the statement 
that several had been encouraged by their selling agent to 
allow freight deductions. “I ean account for that,” said a 
manufacturer; “the selling agents in these instances were 
more interested in their customers than in their mills. A 
mill should name to its selling agent the terms and condi- 
tions on which it is willing to do business.” 

It was stated in support of this position that generally 
the yarn merchants permit no deviation from the established 
regulations of spinners and that they exact settlement in 
strict conformity with terms of sale. 

Yarn interests were credited with adhering pretty closely 
to contracts, few of which had been repudiated or violated. 
Two manufacturers reported flagrant abuses. In one in- 
stance there has been non-delivery of yarn bought one year 
ago, shipments to be made monthly, beginning in Novem- 
ber last. The manufacturer was urged to buy in the open 
market for his requirement and proceed to recover for the 
difference between the purchase price and that prevailing at 
the time of the breach. It was strongly intimated that 
steps in that direction would be taken. 

Business in all lines with the exception of light weight 
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underwear for the eurrent season was reported at top 
noteh. Several manufacturers were unavoidably absent 
from the meeting, being detained at their mills, where over- 
time is the rule, in the office as well as mill. 
engaged in the sale of Liberty bonds, of which at least three 
manufacturers in attendance have bought each consider- 
ably in excess of $100,000. 

Summer weight underwear is lagging only because some 
distributors are hoping against hope for concessions from 
the high prices which mills are compelled to name. It devel- 
oped that mills in position to take on more business are 
basing prices strictly on present yarn costs, and that it is 
their intention to adhere to this policy and increase their 
prices as costs advance, so that it was made apparent the 
waiting buyers will have to pay considerably more than 
bank interest for their delay. 

The meeting, which was held at the American House, in 
Reading, was preceded by a round table luncheon, C. J. 
Esterly, of the Berkshire Knitting Mills, Wyomissing, offici- 
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ating as toastmaster. Mr. Esterly allotted one minute to 
each of a number of speakers to tell what the Association 
should do next. Some of the responses follow: 

Walter F. Meck, Meck & Co.—Tell the public the cost 
of yarn and operating costs, so the consumer will under- 
stand why prices are high, and also make it known that sup- 
plies are liard to get and that all predictions of a short- 
age are real; not imaginary. 

T. J. Whittaker, Hazle Knitting Mills Co., Hazleton— 
Help to kill the Kaiser and then get a tariff that will let 
us live after the war, with 30 per cent more machinery in 
use than before the war. 

Edward Blood, Sr., John Blood & Brothers, Philadel- 
phia—Buy Liberty Bonds; sell Liberty Bonds, and do it 
with a smile. If your neighbor cannot afford to invest, buy 
one for him. 

William T. Buck, Thomas W. Buck Hosiery Co., Phila- 
delphia—While the knitting manufacturers are doing their 
duty, in both buying bonds and helping the Red Cross, it is 
our duty to thus uphold the government and take care of 
the American freemen, the noblest work of God, the boys 
“over there.” 

H. A. Romberger, the H. A. Romberger Knitting Co.— 
Keep on buying bonds. 
to keep up than cateh up.’ 


As some one has said, “It is easier 
’ Then tell us how to make a 
good sales manager of a good manufacturer. 

The social session was interspersed with the singing 
of typical songs built for the occasion by the Bard of 
Wyomissing, a textile suburb of Reading. One of these, 
set to the tune of “Old Black Joe,” ran as follows: 

Gone are the days 
When cotton sold at ten; 
Gone are the days 
For silk at seven yen; 
tone from the earth 
To the sky it seems to us— 
Prices are highest ever since 
The days of the trust! 
CHORUS. 

However, However, 
Knitting standards we will meet 
It’s up to us to keep the nation 

In warm feet! 
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Beauty, Protection 
Lasting Service 
Cortright Metal Shingles 


protect from snow, rain, sun and 


fe tion tome 30ers ase | | AMBRIGAN TEXTILE BANDING COMPANY 


as good as new today. Laid as 





easily as wood shingles, and are much ] (Incorporated) 

cheaper, length of service considered. } 

Write for ‘‘Concerning that Roof’’ \ Hunting Park Ave. & Marshall Street 
It contains worth-while information 

about roofs and roofing. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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. % Better than 
——_.™ ever from 
YOUR Standpoint 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 
have been added to the ‘1912’ Cloth 
Cutting, Folding and Winding Ma- 
chine which add at least 50 per cent 
to value to YOU. 

It will cut your cloth—fold the 
edges—roli it up and give you an 
exact measurement of every piece of 
cloth going through the machine. 

It saves time, labor, machines and 
cloth. 

YOU ONLY NEED ONE 

where before it required 
two, and you get an extra strip from every bolt of cloth. 

{t cuts the corners of expense in every way and leads to more and greater ;rofits, 

THE ENORMOUS SAVING WILL INTEREST YOU. 

Mail a card for complete information and prices. 

When in need of special machinery, write us. 

J. A. FIRSCHING, 614 Broad St., Utica, N.Y., U.S, A., Dept. “cn 
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UNMINULLUUUTLYULSULSUULULN SLL A RE 
A Time and Labor Saver 
That Pays for Itself 


Many Southern mills and warehouses 
have found this Portable Elevator te be 
a mighty handy and valuable little ma- 

ne. In every installation it has paid 
for itself in time and bor saved 

The efficiency and capacity of this 
machine is wonderful. The heaviest bales 
and cases can be handled and r 
with ease and rapidity. 

It’s an invaluable machine and will 
save money for you. Write today for 
Booklet No. 26-C. 


J. D. COLLINS 


MACHINERY 
$27 Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Fall particulars on inquiry of 


The Electric Smelting & Aluminum Co. 
Lockport, N. Y. , 
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The Tape Belt For 


Universal Winders 


We have perfected a cotton tape belt for driving 
Universal Winders. Also one for Camless Winders. 





We urge all users of these machines to write us for 
samples. We offer these with our full indorsement 
because exhaustive tests have satisfied us of its 
real merit. 


Barber Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Spinning Tape Specialists 
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Among the Knitting Mills. 


Excavation has been started for a new factory building 
to be constructed of concrete, steel and brick, for the Dal- 
ton Hosiery Mills at Dalton, Ga. This building will be 60 
feet wide and 110 feet long, three stories high. Large 
steel sash will be used in the sides of the building for the 
windows and a monitor over the knitting room will also be 
equipped with steel sash the same as for the windows in the 
sides. 

This mill at present has a production of about three 
hundred and fifty dozen 176 needle half hose per day in the 
present factory. This machinery will be removed to tlie 
new factory building and enough additional machinery will 
be added to give them an additional production of two 
hundred dozen of 220 needle mercerized half hose. The 
dyeing, bleaching and finishing will be done in the new plant 
as has been the ease in the old plant. 

It is advised thiat the building and transmission equip- 
ment will all be of the latest types, and individual motor 
drives will be utilized for each line of knitting machines 
and loopers. G. L. Westcott is secretary, treasurer and 
general manager. 

The Minnie Hosiery Mills at Shelby, N. C., have now 
been completed and operations have started. The company 
was organized last December by H. D. Wilson for the pro- 
duction of 120 dozen pairs of hose daily. 

The Sunshine Hosiery Mill, of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Henry Grant, manager, plans to establish a branch hosiery 
knitting mill at Murfreesboro, Ky. 

The People’s Hosiery Mills, of Wilmington, N. C., were 
incorporated last October and planned to erect a hosiery 
mill. Some delays were experienced, however, and it is 
only lately that plans have definitely taken shape. Dif- 
ferent officers have been chosen, and the company has de- 
cided to rent. It is expected that the installation of suf- 
ficient machinery for a daily capacity of about 1,000 dozen 
pairs of hose will be installed in the neag future. At first 
the product will be confined to the cheaper grades of 
hosiery, but later it is planned to develop the finer grades. 
Colored labor is to be used exelusively, and about 300 or 
400 operatives will be employed. A dye plant is to be in- 
stalled at once. The officers of the company are now: E. 
F. Banck, president; J. Haughton James, vice president; 
Kenneth O. Burgwin, secretary-treasurer, and the capital 
stock has been increased to $200,000. 

It is stated that a eompany will be organized at Ac- 
worth, Ga., with a capital stock of $20,000 to establish a 
hosiery knitting mill. W. F. Hetrick, president of Gaines- 
ville Hosiery Mill, Gainesville, Ga., has been connected up 
with this proposition in the publie print, but has declined 
to make a definite confirming statement. 

Having increased its capital from $25,000 to $100,000, 
the Ashe Hosiery Mills, at Knoxville, Tenn., which began 
operations six months ago will bring its daily output up 
to 1,000 dozens. 

The Cheltenham Knitting Company, 248 East Collom 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., has recently inaugurated opera- 
tions in a branch establishment at Stenton Avenue and 
Rockland Street. The company is also equipping a new 
scouring and bleaching plant at Wister and Ashmead streets. 

Morris Brothers, Ine., New York, have been incorpor- 
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ated with a capital of $250,000 to engage in the manufac- 
ture of cotton goods. I. Morris and R. Morris, 120 Eldridge 
Street, and I. Morris, 91 Eldridge Street, New York, are 
the ineorporators. 

The Union Knitting Mills of Pennsylvania, 53 North 
Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., has announced that it will 
remove its plant into larger quarters at 44-48 North Third 
Street, to provide for increased capacity. It is planned to 
install new equipment in the plant to increase the output by 
approximately 40 per cent. 

The Augusta Knitting Company, Utica, N. Y., has filed 
notice with the Public Service Commission of an increase 
in its capital from $400,000 to $1,000,000, to provide for 
expansion. 

The Moorhead Knitting Company, Harrisburg, Pa., will 
establish a branch knitting mill at Arch Street and the 
Cumberland Valley Railroad, Mechaniesburg, for the pur- 
pose of knitting, looping and rib knitting hosiery. The 
company has about completed the installation of the neces- 
sary machinery. William A. Wagner, formerly connected 
with the Fisher Hosiery Company of Lykens, Pa., is man- 
ager. 

Brownhill & Kramer, Memphis Street and Columbia 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of hosiery, have 
recently completed the installation of four new 40 x 60 
dyeing machines in their plant. 

The W. H. Southwell Company, Trenton, N. J., has 
filed articles of incorporation with a capital of $50,000, to 
engage in the manufacture of cotton goods. H. M. South- 
well, W. H. Southwell, and John E. Nolan, Trustee, are 
the incorporators. 

The Sea Island Mills, 53 Worth Street, New York, manu- 
facturers of cotton goods, have filed notice with the Pub- 
lie Service Commission of an increase in their capital from 
$25,000 to $500,000, to provide for expansion. 

The Barden-Hall Knitting Company, 5426 Germantown 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., specializing in the production of 
cardigan jackets, is planning to increase the capacity’ of 
its plant by the installation of four new knitting machines. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the J. EI- 
wood Cox Manufacturing Company, High Point, N. C., to 
operate a plant for the manufacture of hosiery. J. Elwood 
Cox is the principal incorporator. 

Bernard M. Cohn, 208 South Third Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has completed the installation of eight new hosiery knit- 
ting machines and two ribbers at his plant, to be devoted 
to the production of infants’ hosiery, a new department. 

Notice of organization has been filed by the W. J. Hardy 
Corporation, a Delaware corporation, manufacturer of 
hosiery, ete., to operate in New York. M. Oughton 179 
Fifth Avenue, is local representative. 

The Lincoln Hosiery Mills, Allegheny Avenue and A 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., have recently increased their eap- 
ital from $60,000 to $100,000, to provide for the doubling 
of its present capacity. 

The Berkshire Mariufacturing Company, Chureh Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturer of cotton goods, has re- 
cently purchased the factory buildings now oceupied by the 
company on Church Street, between Torresdale Avenue and 
Worth Street, in the Tacony section. 

The Decatur (Ala.) Hosiery Mill will increase capacity 
and has ordered new additional machinery. 
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